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CHAPTER XIII. 
a) VERY BODY expected that 


the loss of his grandson 
would be poor old Lord 
Staines’s death blow. He 
himself was of that opinion 
and at first refused to 
leave his bed, saying that 
he had now nothing to 
live for. But perhaps, upon further thought, 
he may have remembered that he had still 
certain matters to attend to before quitting 
a troublesome world, or perhaps he may have 
been too old and worn out to die of grief. 
At any rate, he did not die, nor did his 
health appear to suffer, although I believe 
he was never seen to smile again after 
Sunning’s little coffin was laid in the family 
vault at Staines Court. 

Lady Bracknell did not appear at the 
funeral. It was believed—or at all events it 
was stated—that she felt unable to face so 
cruel an ordeal; but the truth, as I after- 
wards heard upon excellent authority, was 
that she was afraid to venture within reach 
of her husband, who had ordered her away 
from him immediately after the boy’s death, 
assuring her that he was not master of him- 
self and that she would do well to keep out 
of his sight for some time to come. So she 
took him at his word and fled down to the 
country, to the house of I forget what friend, 
who undertook to comfort her in her 
affliction. Bracknell remained in London, 
and, as I was told, continued to go to his 
club every day, to gamble heavily and to 
drink hard. 

The uses of adversity are doubtless sweet 
to some people; but there are others to 
whom adversity is neither sweet nor useful, 
and Bracknell belonged to the latter category. 
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His was essentially a fighting nature, and so 
long as he had anybody or anything to fight 
against, his blood was likely to be kept in a 
tolerably healthy state; but he was not a 
man who could be benefited by defeat or 
disaster. Passionate, headstrong, and spoilt 
by the continuous prosperity of his youth, he 
resented the various misfortunes of his more 
mature years as so many affronts directed at 
him by Heaven, and when this crowning 
calamity descended upon him, avenged him- 
self by going over to the devil. I don’t 
mean to say that he put the case before him- 
self in those terms ; but I believe they express 
pretty accurately what his feeling was. I 
called upon him several times, but he was 
always out; and one day when I chanced 
upon him in the street, he told me roughly 
that I need not trouble to look him up again. 

“ Kindly meant, I’ve no doubt,” he said ; 
“but I should be very much obliged to my 
friends if they wouldn’t be so—é&e., &c.— 
officious. When I want to be condoled with 
I'll let them know.” 

After that, I could only leave him to him- 
self. Even if he had been willing to listen 


_to me, I should have been puzzled to discover 


any plausible form of consolation; and 
certainly I should not have hit upon that 
selected by my mother, who, in the over- 
flowing kindness of her heart, wrote him a 
long letter, in which she reminded him that, 
among other blessings, he still possessed his 
wife. I believe she was afterwards a little 
ashamed of having taken this bold step, and 
would never have let me know of it, had she 
been able to resist showing me Bracknell’s 
reply, which was brief and pithy :— 


“Dear Mrs. Maynarp,—I told your son 
the other day that I didn’t want to be con- 
doled with ; and I don’t. But I must say 
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that I hardly expected to be congratulated. 
Lady Bracknell is not with me just now, or 
she would, I am sure, desire me to thank you 
for speaking of her as a blessing. It is 
probably the first time in her life that she 
has been called by that name, and I should 
think it would be the last. 
“Sincerely yours, 
“ BRACKNELL.” 


My mother shook her head at this. ‘“ He 
ought not to speak so of his wife,” she said. 
And when I brought forward certain ex- 
euses on Bracknell’s behalf (I would not 
shock her by mentioning all those that might 
have been mentioned, nor would she have 
believed in them if I had) she only shook 
her head the more, telling me that I 
had no realising sense of the sacredness of 
marriage. 

Whether I deserved that rebuke or not is 
of small consequence; but I might fairly 
have retorted that my dear mother, for her 
part, was a little too sublimely indifferent 
to the worldly side of that contract, and 
that by her present conduct she was in 
danger, not only of making two people more 
unhappy than there was any occasion for, 
but of getting herself into serious trouble as 
well. However, I doubt whether anything 
that I could have said would have prevented 
her from asking Lady Mildred to come in to 
tea every other day, and then casually getting 
Jim to meet her. She had made up her mind 
that this couple ought to be married, and 
even that it was the will of Heaven that 
they should be married. It would have been 
too much to expect that the will of Heaven 
should be set aside to please Lord Staines or 
Mr. Beauchamp ; the latter of whom, as my 
mother pointed out, might have proposed 
long ago, if he had chosen, but had pre- 
ferred to go off to Norway and catch 
salmon. 

And so, during that summer, our house 
was made the scene of what, to a common- 
place person like myself, wive very much 
the appearance of clandestine love-making. 
I don’t know what Jim and Lady Mildred 
talked about while they wandered up and 
down our lawn together. They did not 
honour me with their confidence ; and indeed 
I was sorry to observe a decided inclination 
on their part, as well as on that of my 
mother, to send me to Coventry. Did they 
think, I wonder, that I should betray them 
to Lord Staines? They ought to have known 
me better ; but I am more or less accustomed 
to being misjudged by those who ought to 
know me better ; and I may add that I have 


never been deterred by that circumstance 
from doing to them as I would be done by. 

That this is no vain boast will be seen 
from the tone which I took up when Lord 
Staines’s suspicions were at length aroused, 
and when he sent for me to pour them into 
my ear. It was on a fine autumn day that, in 
obedience to his summons, I walked up to 
Staines Court and was shown into the library, 
where he now sat from morning to night, 
and where, in spite of the warmth of the 
weather, a fire was burning. He looked very 
feeble and broken, bending forward in his 
chair and holding up a thin, trembling hand 
to the blaze. 

“Maynard,” he said, “I want you, like a 
good fellow, to speak a word of warning to 
your friend Leigh. I would rather not 
speak myself, because, as you know, he has 
been caused trouble and disappointment by 
our family already, and I should be sorry to 
seem unfriendly to him. So will you just 
tell him as kindly as you can that it won’t 
do? I see more than perhaps you young 
folks suppose, and of course you know what 
I allude to. It won’t do, my dear Maynard. 
I am sorry for it ; but it won’t do.” 

“Lord Staines,” I answered boldly, “ I am 
not going to undertake any such commission. 
I can quite understand your anxiety to keep 
the Beauchamp property in the family, and 
if you can get the persons principally con- 
cerned to do as you wish, I dare say it will 
be in some respects a good thing; but I 
don’t choose to be a party to any scheme of 
that kind. My point of view is not the same 
as yours. What may become of the Beau- 
champ property is nothing to me; whereas 
it is a good deal to me that Jim Leigh should 
have what he wishes for. I believe that Lady 
Mildred and he are attached to each other, 
and, that being so, I hope they will stand up 
for themselves and marry.” 

I fully expected that this audacious 
harangue would call forth an explosion of 
wrath ; but my expectations were not ful- 
filled. Lord Staines only sighed wearily and 
said: “God knows I care little enough for 
money or lands now! My time is almost up, 
and I suppose Bracknell will be the last of 
our name. Against Leigh I haven’t a word 
to say ; only, as I told you before, it won't 
do. Mildred must marry Beauchamp, I am 
under obligations to him which can’t be dis- 
charged in any other way ; and he will be a 
kind husband to her. We won't argue the 
point, if you please.” 

“ He will not be a husband of her choos- 
ing,” I made so bold as to observe, despite 
this prohibition. 
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“You don’t know what you are talking 
about,” returned the old man fretfully. “‘ The 
thing must be, and there’s no use in discussing 
it. If you don’t see your way to speaking to 
your friend, I must speak to Mildred, that’s 
all.” 

I said nothing about this conversation to 
those whom it concerned, and whether Lord 
Staines carried out his intention of remon- 
strating with Lady Mildred or not I cannot 
tell. Very likely he did not, for I fancy 
that he shrank from distressing her, and he 
may have thought it needless to take active 
steps before Beauchamp’s return from 
Norway. 

No news with regard to that event reached 
my ears, and it was not until late in the 
autumn that I was made aware of its having 
taken place, by encountering Beauchamp 
himself at a country house in the north of 
England, where I had been invited to spend 
afew days. It struck me that our meeting 
was not a source of unalloyed satisfaction to 
him. There was even a sort of shamefaced- 
ness in his demeanour which I could not at 
first account for, but which explained itself 
at dinner-time, when Lord and Lady Brack- 
nell made their appearance among several 
other guests who had arrived late in the 
afternoon, and when her ladyship exchanged 
meaning glances with my young friend, 
after according him a conventionally polite 
greeting. 

The Bracknell ménage, which for a time 
had been threatened with disruption, had 
been set agoing once more (by the kindly 
intervention of friends, as I was informed), 
and was, to all appearance, being conducted 
upon much the same principles as heretofore. 
At all events, Bracknell seemed to look with 
absolute indifference upon the renewal of 
the flirtation which he had once professed 
himself determined to check. The past few 
months had worked a very perceptible change 
in him. He had grown stouter; his com- 
plexion had become pasty and his eyelids 
heavy, and a few grey hairs had appeared 
about his temples. His manners, too, had 
distinctly deteriorated. He was bored, and 
did not attempt to disguise the fact ; more- 
over, he displayed a contradictious and 
quarrelsome tendency which evidently caused 
some anxiety to our hostess. 

As for Lady Bracknell, she was brilliant 
and radiant. Her black dress and jet orna- 
ments threw up the dazzling whiteness of 
her skin ; she looked as if she had not a care 
in the world ; and if, as I suspect, the other 
ladies were whispering to each other what a 
heartless wretch the woman was, I can only 


say that in my humble opinion they had a 
very good right to do so, 

Probably neither their remarks nor my 
opinion were matters of much moment to 
her. She was a cold-hearted and calculating 
woman, but she was capable, no doubt, of 
enjoying herself after her own fashion, and 
few things can be wore pleasant than to 
indulge in your favourite pastime, while 
making it subserve a definite, practical end. 
This, for the time being, appeared to be 
Lady Bracknell’s enviable lot. The sub- 
jugation of Beauchamp was complete. He 
remained by her side the whole evening 
through ; he scarcely took his eyes off her for 
a moment ; and it may be assumed that he 
had no idea of the sorry spectacle that he 
presented to lookers-on. Some of these were 
very severe in their strictures upon him and 
upon his companion. More than one lady 
openly declared that she would not have 
Lady Bracknell in her house; but I knew 
very well (and so, I doubt not, did her lady- 
ship) that they would ask her to their 
houses, and furthermore, that they would 
ask Beauchamp to meet her. I have often 
wondered why ladies to whom scandals are 
abhorrent should act in this way; and 
such is my simplicity that I am wondering 
still, in spite of many keys to the puzzle 
which have been offered to me. But that 
it is their habit so to do will hardly be 
denied. 

Hilda, then, without any fear of being 
ostracised, gave free play to her peculiar 
talents and spent a delightful evening. It 
would have been amusing and instructive to 
watch her, if one had not detested her so 
cordially. She had a second string to her 
bow, in the shape of a certain Comte de 
Vieuzac, a French attaché, whom I had met 
several times in Wilton Place. De Vieuzac 
was one of those semi-Anglicised Gauls who 
get their clothes made in London, whose talk 
is of horses and shooting, and who discuss 
sport with a solemnity far exceeding that of 
their models. Being young, by no means 
bad-looking, and full of that confidence in 
the irresistible nature of his charms which 
is the very last thing that his countrymen 
can bring themselves to part with, he most 
likely flattered himself that he had made a 
conquest of Lady Bracknell, and it was easy 
to see that he found Beauchamp a good deal 
in the way. That Beauchamp reciprocated 
his sentiments with interest was not less 
obvious ; and while one of the young men 
assumed an aggravatingly supercilious mien 
and the other scowled savagely, Hilda, arbi- 
tress of the contest, sat between them, dis- 
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playing her white teeth and gently swaying 
a black ostrich-feather fan. 

In nearly all human situations tragedy 
and comedy are blended, so that Jean-qui- 
pleure and Jean-qui-vit may comment upon 
them with equal complacency and.an equal 
half-measure of truth. Sometimes one feels 
disposed to take the side of the laughing, 
sometimes that of the weeping philosopher. 
In the exhibition to which Lady Bracknell 
was so kindly treating us I suppose the comic 
element may be said to have predominated, 
and perhaps that was why I was unable to 
see anything funny in it. Somehow or other, 
the sight of that smiling, contented, selfish 
woman, playing off her admirers one against 
the other, infuriated me. I could not get 
the memory of poor little Sunning out of my 
head while I watched her ; it seemed to me 
that of all forms of depravity the most odious 
is that which obliterates the natural, animal 
instinct of maternal love. And my soul 
being stirred within me by the spectacle of 
the power possessed and exercised by that 
woman, who, if she had had her deserts, 
would have been picking oakum in Millbank 
Penitentiary, I could at last contain myself 
no longer, but, rising from my sequestered 
corner, crossed the room, with the intent to 
do a truly silly thing. 

I made straight for the sofa on which 
Bracknell was sitting apart, with his hands 
in his pockets, and asked him whether he 
didn’t want to smoke. 

“Of course I do,” he growled. “ Why 
the dickens don’t these people go to bed?” 

“ We will give them the slip,” said I; for 
I was bent upon having a few words in 
private with him. “ Now is our time, while 
nobody is looking.” 

So I got him away to the smoking-room, 
and, as soon as we had lighted our cigars, 
plunged, head first, into the middle of my 
subject. ‘ Bracknell,” said I, “do you or 
do you not intend Beauchamp to marry your 
sister ?”’ 

I have mentioned already that Bracknell’s 
manners had deteriorated. He frowned 
heavily and asked me what the devil that 
was to me, 

“JT will tell you,” I answered. “You 
must admit, I think, that you haven't 
behaved very well to Jim Leigh—” 

-“Good Lord!” interrupted Bracknell, 
“are you going back to that old story again ? 
Why, man, I made him an apology when he 
reappeared in London last summer! What 
more would you have? I can assure you 
that I repent from the bottom of my heart of 
having deprived him of Miss Hilda Turner.” 


“I don’t doubt it,” I replied; “I only 
meant to remind you that you owe him a 
good turn. I can’t go into particulars, be- 
cause we shall have the other men in here 
presently, but the long and the short of it 
is that Lady Mildred and he are in love with 
each other.” 

“Oh, indeed!” said Bracknell. ‘ Well 
—really I don’t care.” 

“Does that mean,” I inquired, “that you 
won’t oppose their marriage?” 

“Tt means,” answered he, “that I shall 
not bother myself about the matter, one way 
or the other. Jim had better fight it out 
with the governor.” 

I ought, I suppose, to have been contented 
with that. I had not behaved with my 
usual circumspection in introducing the sub- 
ject at all, and I had received an «ssurance 
which, so far as it went, should have been 
entirely satisfactory to me. But, being so 
exasperated with Hilda, and being also curi- 
ous to learn how far Hilda’s absolute lack 
of principle was shared by her husband, I 
must needs proceed to remark : 

“You once told Lady Bracknell in my 
presence that you would not permit her to 
entice Beauchamp away from your sister. 
You have changed your mind as to that, it 
appears.” 

Bracknell rose slowly from his chair, ad- 
vanced to that in which I was seated, and 
placed a heavy hand on each of my shoulders, 
looking straight into my eyes. ‘ Maynard,” 
said he, “you aren’t a bad sort of fellow, 
taking you all round; but you're just as 
cheeky now as you used to be at Eton, and 
I may as well tell you at once that I’m not 
in the humour to put up with cheek. Do 
you remember my giving you a licking once 
in Keate’s Lane?” 

“No,” I replied, “I do not. I remember 
your hitting me, and I remember kicking 
you on the shins, and I remember old Jim 
Leigh coming between us.” 

“Well,” said Bracknell, “I dare say it 
was no bad thing for you that Jim Leigh 
happened to be handy. I didn’t want to 
thrash you then and I don’t want to thrash 
you now; but if you take upon yourself to 
interfere with my private affairs a second 
time, by the Lord, I'll knock your head off 
your shoulders !” 

This threat, which was embellished by 
certain expressions which I prefer not to 
transcribe, caused me to reflect. I do not 
suppose that Bracknell could have knocked 
my head off my shoulders, but it is quite 
possible that he might have managed to give 
me a black eye; and really I cannot afford 
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to be seen going about with a black eye. 
Therefore I resolved to abstain from further 
provocation ; and at this opportune moment 
our interview was interrupted by the entrance 
of our hest, accompanied by a large detach- 
ment of his guests. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


I HAVE read in books and I have repeatedly 
heard it stated in conversation that the right 
time for a literary man to do his work is 
early in the morning; that the brain, 
refreshed by sleep, is then at its clearest, and 
that ideas flow from it with delightful 
rapidity while the dew is still upon the grass. 
The theory has a plausible sound, and may, 
for aught I know, be found to work satis- 
factorily by those who possess brains of a 
superior order ; but my own brain, which is 
but a poor piece of mechanism at best and 
requires a good deal of humouring, is utterly 
intractable during the first few hours of the 
day, and the only results that I have ever 
obtained from attempting to set it in motion 
against its will have been a bad headache 
and a worse temper. I am therefore obliged 
to perform the greater part of my daily task 
after other people have retired to bed; and 
the consequence is that I generally eat my 
breakfast some time after other people have 
finished theirs. This habit of mine is not 
without advantages of which I am especially 
sensible when staying in a country house ; 
for to be obliged to make polite conversation 
at 9.30 a.m. is only a shade less painful than 
to compose an article at the same hour. 
There are, I am aware, houses in which one 
is punished for appearing late at the break- 
fast-table by being made to partake of cold 
tea and the repulsive remains of dishes upon 
which one’s predecessors have been feasting ; 
but nobody, it may be hoped, is absolutely 
compelled to visit at such houses. 

On the day following that of which I spoke 
in the last chapter I descended from my room 
when the clocks were striking half-past ten, 
with a comfortable certainty that I should 
find something hot awaiting me in the 
dining-room. What I certainly did not 
expect to find there was Lady Bracknell, 
attended by her brace of devoted admirers. 
There, however, they were, all three of them, 
and I perceived at once that Hilda had resumed 
the game of the previous evening. It was a 
game of which, as I knew, she never wearied. 
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She had the appearance of being well satisfied 
with it now ; which was more than could be 
said for either of the other players. 

“ After all,” she was remarking, as I 
entered, “I can’t see why we should give 
ourselves airs because we ride and shoot 
better than most other nations. That is 
something, of course ; but there are so many 
other ways in which the French, for instance, 
are our superiors. They are a great deal 
more amusing to talk to, and they are more 
artistic, and they write better novels. Mr. 
Maynard, aren’t French novels much better 
than ours ?” 

1 said I must decline to deliver judgment 
upon that point; it was a matter of taste. 

“Well, but,” broke in Beauchamp, who 
was looking decidedly cross, “ I never denied 
it. I’m sure I don’t know whether their 
novels are better than ours, and, to tell you 
the truth, I don’t much care either. All 
I said was that they are not a sporting 

ple.” 

“There is more variety of sport in France 
than in England,” said de Vieuzac boldly. 
“We have, for example, the wolf and the 
wild boar ”’-— 

“And you gallop after ’em in green and 
gold coats, with horns twisted round and 
round your bodies,” interrupted Beauchamp, 
not over courteously. 

“You have perhaps derived your ideas of 
French sport from the pictures in Punch,” 
observed de Vieuzac, without losing his 
temper. “They are funny, those pictures, 
they are very funny; but I do not think 
that the artists have drawn them from 
life.” 

“T have been in France,” returned the 
other doggedly, “and I’ve seen a lot of 
chasseurs, as you call them, shooting cock- 
sparrows on Sunday afternoons.” 

De Vieuzac shrugged his shoulders. “ You 
will come to it, my good friend,” said he. 
“ What would you have? We are a little in 
advance of you; we made our revolution a 
hundred years ago. When your game-laws 
are abolished, when your great estates are 
broken up, when your country squires can no 
more live upon their rents—then you will 
see what you will see. For the rest, the 
persons who, as you say, shoot sparrows on 
Sundays are not of the rank who would 
shoot partridges if they were Englishmen ; 
and you must not ask of a man that he 
should be a good game-shot when he has 
never the occasion to shoot at game.” 

“ At any rate,” observed Hilda, rising and 
bestowing a gracious smile upon the speaker, 
“‘ we all know that M. de Vieuzac can shoot 
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as well as anybody. And isn’t it time for 
you to go out shooting now?” 

Beauchamp held the door open for her. 
“We are to have a ride this afternoon, are 
we not?” I heard him ask eagerly. 

“Of course we are,’ she answered. 
“Didn’t you promise to take me out?” 
And then, turning to the other, “M. de 
Vieuzac, I am going to be very selfish and 
make you join us. You will have to tear 
yourself away from the partridges and be in 
time for luncheon.” 

The Frenchman raised his eyebrows slightly 
and bowed, murmuring something about 
Lady Bracknell’s wishes beinglaw. Possibly 
he thought that a ride in company with his 
rival would not be very good fun. 

As for Beauchamp, he did not attempt to 
conceal his disgust. ‘ Perhaps you will ride 
with me some other day. If I’m not wanted 
I'd just as soon shoot this afternoon,” he 
was beginning ; but the closing of the door 
deprived me of the remainder of his sentence, 
as well as of Hilda’s reply. However, it 
was pretty certain that he would do what 
she ordered him, whether he liked it or not. 

After I was left alone, I spent some five 
minutes of my valuable time in wondering 
why Lady Bracknell had asked de Vieuzac 
to spoil poor Beauchamp’s afternoon. Were I 
a lady of great personal attractions, I should, 
I dare say, enjoy having several admirers ; 
but I should certainly prefer to take them 
one at a time. That a second may be found 
useful as a means of stimulating the ardour 
of the first I can understand ; but the object 
of keeping them together after that result has 
been fully obtained is not so easy to discover. 
Sometimes I have an uncomfortable fear that 
my tutor was right in the opinion which he 
expressed about me long ago, and that I am 
not quite as clever as I think myself. I 
ought undoubtedly to have guessed what her 
ladyship was up to, and my only comfort is 
in the reflection that if I failed to do so, it 
was because my estimate of human nature is 
pitched too high. 

I did not go out shooting with Bracknell 
and the others that morning, nor was I able 
to put in an appearance at the luncheon 
hour. I had to finish an admirable essay 
upon Proportional Representation for the 
Eclectic Review, and, getting my arguments 
into a knot towards the last pages (which, I 
am sorry to say, is no uncommon experience 
of mine when composing admirable essays), 
I was chained to my desk until the afternoon 
was far advanced, struggling to reconcile 
certain irreconcilable statements to which I 
had committed myself, and which I was un- 
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willing to retract. Having at length made 
up my mind to throw one of these over- 
board for the sake of harmony, I wound 
up my task and sallied forth to take the 
air. 

The house in which I was staying stood in 
the midst of one of those wild, undulating 
parks which are more frequent in the 
northern than in the southern counties and 
which look like a survival of the England of 
three hundred years ago. It was very 
beautiful in its way, under the grey, 
autumnal sky, with shafts of pale sunlight 
falling upon the gnarled oaks and the 
withered bracken, and upon patches of gorse 
and heather here and there. I had walked 
some distance across it and was wondering 
whether de Vieuzac’s unpleasant prophecy 
would ever be fulfilled—whether the land 
upon which I was standing would ever be 
parcelled out among peasant proprietors, and 
whether, in that case, the peasant proprietors 
would not find out that they had made an 
uncommonly bad bargain, when the thud of 
approaching hoofs interrupted my musings, 
and presently Lady Bracknell, riding between 
her two cavaliers, hove in sight. 

They were pleased to draw rein on recog- 
nising me, and Hilda said they had had a 
delightful ride ; which assertion was received 
with emphatic silence by her companions. 
In all probability some bickering had taken 
place during the course of it; for the two 
men were looking daggers at each other, and 
it struck me that de Vieuzac was not quite 
as cool as he had been earlier in the day. <A 
short distance ahead of us was an inclosure, 
surrounded by a high fence of posts and 
rails, like a large cattle-pen. It may have 
been intended to serve that purpose, or 
possibly, at certain seasons of the year, to 
confine the red-deer, of which there was a 
herd in the park. 

“There,” said de Vieuzac, pointing to it 
with his whip, and looking at Beauchamp, 
“would be a pretty leap. You could take it, 
perhaps !—you who hesitate at nothing.” 

“Oh, do, Mr. Beauchamp!” exclaimed 
Hilda, enthusiastically. 

“My dear Lady Bracknell,” I remon- 
strated, “what are you thinking of? The 
thing is absolutely impossible.”’ 

I am not sure that it was impossible ; I 
am an indifferent judge of matters of that 
kind, and I have read wonderful accounts of 
the high jumps accomplished by Australian 
horses. But I should certainly be very sorry 
either to attempt such a feat myself, or to 
see any friend of mine attempt it. Hilda 
did not seem to have heard me. 
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“Oh, do try!” she repeated. “I know 
you would get over all right.” 

Beauchamp’s reply was highly creditable 
to his good sense and self-control. “I might 
get over,” he said. ‘“ Whether I could get 
out again is another question. But, anyhow, 
I couldn't think of risking it with another 
man’s horse.” 

De Vieuzac smiled ; and Beauchamp turned 
upon him at once. “ What's that you say?” 
he asked sharply. : 

“T assure you,’ answered the Frenchman, 
with exaggerated politeness, “that I did not 
utter one word.” 

“ You were thinking something, though.” 

“Oh, for that, yes. I was thinking some- 
thing, I admit. I was thinking that some- 
times it is very convenient to be riding a 
friend’s horse.” 

The words amounted to a studied insult, 
and would unquestionably have been so 
accepted in de Vieuzac’s own country. In 
France speeches of that kind are permissi- 
ble, their consequences being, of course, well 
understood ; but neither in France nor else- 
where is it customary to offer such direct 
provocation in the presence of a lady, and 
Beauchamp went up several degrees in my 
esteem when he answered quietly: “ We'll 
discuss the question afterwards, if you like. 
We may as well ride on now.” 

Hilda suddenly broke into a short laugh, 
touched her horse with the whip and galloped 
away. The two men followed her. I confess 
that I hurried back to the house as fast as 
my legs would carry me. I dislike and 
deprecate quarrels above everything ; still, if 
quarrels must needs take place, why should 
I not be there to see? After de Vieuzac’s 
inexcusable conduct, I felt that it would be 
a real satisfaction to me to see him knocked 
down, and I thought that if I made great 
haste, I might just manage to arrive in time. 
As it turned out, I reached the front door 
with several minutes to spare. From the 
flight of steps which led up to it I could 
descry the riders, who, perhaps, had made a 
détour, approaching at a foot’s pace, and 
presently 1 had the honour of assisting Lady 
Bracknell to dismount. 

She stood for a moment, tapping her foot 
with her riding-whip, and looking with an 
odd, satirical expression at the rivals. “ Au 
revoir,’ she said, nodding to them; “I am 
going to lie down till dinner-time.” Then 
she made a scarcely perceptible sign with 
her hand to Beauchamp, who ran up the 
steps after her and accompanied her into the 
house. 

De Vieuzac and I remained where we were. 


I suppose we both knew that Beauchamp 
would be out again directly. And indeed 
the horses had hardly been led away to the 
stables before he emerged and made straight 
for us. 

“M. de Vieuzac,” said he, “you hinted 
just now that I was a coward. May I ask 
whether that was what you meant ?”’ 

The Frenchman straightened his back, 
brought his heels together, twirled his mous- 
tache, and replied: ‘‘ You are at liberty, sir, 
to place any construction upon my words 
that may suit your pleasure.” 

“In good English, I suppose -that means 
that you want to fight. If you had been 
an Englishman, I should have hit you 
straight between the eyes, and it would 
have done you a lot of good; but as you're 
a foreigner, I’m afraid we can’t settle it 
that way.” 

“The method,” observed de Vieuzac 
sweetly, “seems a little barbarous. For me, 
I confess that I have not learnt to box ; but 
with the sword or the pistol I shall be 
charmed to hold myself at your disposition. 
You do not, perhaps, use those weapons t”’ 

“Oh, don’t we though!” returned Beau- 
champ, with a short laugh. “I shall be 
happy to prove the contrary to you when 
and where you please; only of course it 
can’t be in this country. If it’s the same 
thing to you, I should prefer to stay out my 
time here ; but next week I will meet you at 
Ostend or any other piace you choose to 
name. 

The Frenchman bowed. “It is usual,” 
said he, “to leave all details to be arranged 
by the seconds in these affairs. Will you 
then be so kind as to mention two gentlemen 
whose names and addresses | may give to 
the friends whom I shall ask to represent 
me?” 

Beauchamp rubbed the back of his head. 
“1 don’t want this talked about all over the 
place, you know,” he said. “ Maynard, you've 
heard it all; perhaps you'll be good enough 
to act for me—and find some other fellow 
who can hold his tongue. And look here,” 
he added, turning to de Vieuzac ; “we had 
better pretend to be friends for the next few 
days. Don’t you think so?” 

“Sir,” replied the Frenchman magnificently, 
“TI shall withdraw. I should be desolated 
to be the occasion of embarrassment, and I 
will leave for London to-morrow.” 

With that, he took off his hat, bowing 
low. Beauchamp stared, looked rather in- 
clined to laugh, then nodded and turned back 
into the house. And so this sanguinary 
encounter was agreed upon. 4 
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CHAPTER XV. 


As a matter of theory, it has always 
seemed to me that the duello is, upon the 
whole, the best means that can be devised of 
wiping out a mortal affront or injury. It 
would, no doubt, be intolerable that one 
should be called upon to stand up and be 
shot at because some bully or other had pur- 
posely trodden upon one’s toe; and we are 
accustomed to hear that it was in order to 
put a stop to such highly unpleasant liabili- 
ties that duelling was suppressed in England. 
Nevertheless, it is not easy to say what ought 
to be done to a man who calls you a coward 
to your face. To take no notice is hardly 
within the capacity of the meekest of mortals; 
to appeal for protection to the law is no salve 
for wounded honour ; and so there seems to 
be nothing for it but a scrimmage with fists 
or walking-sticks. Now I must say that 
every affray of that kind which has taken 
place in my time (and there have been several 
such) has been supremely ridiculous and un- 
dignified : therefore, pacific though my own 
nature is, and much as I should hate to see 
the sword-point of an adversary quivering 
within an inch of my nose, I am inclined to 
think that the duel ought to have been 
retained as an ultimate resort. Such being 
my sentiments, and Beauchamp having been 
most unequivocally and grievously insulted 
by de Vieuzac, I could not but applaud the 
course taken by the former. However, it is 
one thing to approve of a given quarrel in 
the abstract and quite another to allow one- 
self to be mixed up in it, to see one’s name 
mentioned and one’s private character dis- 
cussed in all the newspapers, and even per- 
haps to be haled before the authorities and 
cast into prison. Deep, then, would have 
been my consternation when my young friend 
so coolly nominated me as his second, if I 
had thought that there was any probability 
of my actually figuring in that capacity ; 
and the genial alacrity with which I accepted 
the greatness thrust upon me was, I allow, 
due solely to the circumstance that I had not 
the remotest intention of permitting a hostile 
meeting to occur. 

The line of conduct which I adopted, with 
a view to avert bloodshed, was simple, and, 
as I flattered myself, likely to prove effectual. 
I slipped away from the dinner-table, that 
evening, a little before the other men, and, 
hurrying into the drawing-room, seated my- 
self beside Lady Bracknell, who was reclining 
in an easy-chair apart and was doubtless 
waiting for one or other of her victims to 
join her. 


“ Allow me,” said I, (for I was resolved 
not to spare her), “to congratulate you upon 
your energy and determination. If you 
could have persuaded Beauchamp to break 
his neck at that fence this afternoon, it 
would have been very nice. You would 
have been an immensely rich woman ai this 
moment, and probably nobody, except my 
unworthy self, would have suspected you of 
being a murderess, in addition to your other 
claims to notoriety. But the wretched crea- 
ture wouldn’t jump, and so you had to fall 
back upon your original plan of inducing 
that Frenchman to challenge him and kill 
him. I am sorry to disappoint you ; but that 
plan of yours will have to be abandoned. 
You must try to cook Beauchamp’s goose in 
what the cookery books call ‘another way.’”’ 

Hilda burst into scornful laughter. ‘“ What 
in the world are you talking about?” she 
asked. ‘“ Have you lost your senses ?” 

“Not at all,” I replied ; “1 retain posses- 
sion of them and place a modest reliance 
upon their evidence. But surely yours were 
not quite as acute as usual when you cast 
yourself for the part of Lucrezia Borgia. 
Tragedy, believe me, is not your forte, and 
as often as you attempt it you will break 
down. Don’t you see that if this rather dia- 
bolical plot of yours had succeeded, you 
would never have been able to show your 
face in any decent society again? Do you 
really imagine that there would have been 
the slightest doubt in anybody’s mind as to 
who had instigated the duel between two 
men whom you have been openly endeavour- 
ing to set by the ears ever since your arrival 
here? The best thing that you can do now 
is to get your fire-eating Frenchman to make 
an apology, which you will instruct Beau- 
champ to accept.” 

Hilda’s face was not ordinarily an expres- 
sive one; but as she turned it towards me 
now, there swept across it a look of such 
vindictive malice that I inwardly recanted 
my criticism upon her tragic capabilities. 
However, she soon subdued that passing 
emotion and laughed again. “I don’t in the 
least understand you,’ she declared; “I 
know nothing of any duel, and how can I 
help it if a couple of foolish young men 
choose to quarrel? It appears to me that 
you have been drinking too much wine, and 
I should be much obliged if you would go 
away for the present.” 

“ With pleasure,” I replied, rising. “ Do 
you absolutely refuse, then, to be a peace- 
maker ?” 

“T refuse,” she answered, somewhat de- 
fiantly, “to be dictated to by you. I don’t 
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believe what you say, and I shall not make 
myself ridiculous by trying to smooth down 
a quarrel which most likely exists only in 
your imagination.” 

That was all that I obtained from her ; 
but in truth I had not expected more ; and 
in addressing such very plain-spoken remarks 
to her I had been actuated rather by curiosity 
as to how she would take them than by any 
hope that they would divert her from her 
purpose. The person whom I did hope to 
influence was de Vieuzac. Him I waylaid an 
hour later, as he was entering the smoking- 
room, and drew him away into the billiard- 
room, which adjoined that apartment, and 
which, fortunately, was untenanted. 

“M. de Vieuzac,” I began, “it is quite 
out of the question that you should fight 
young Beauchamp, and I think you will 
admit as much when I have given you my 
reasons for saying so.” 

He interrupted me with suave courtesy, 
observing that the subject was no longer one 
which he could properly discuss. Any re- 
marks which I might have to make must be 
addressed to his friends the Comte de Some- 
thing and the Marquis de Something-else, 
who would not fail to call upon me in due 
course. 

I replied that it would be needless to give 
his friends that trouble. “Of course,” I 
continued, “ you will not pretend that the 
ostensible cause of your quarrel is the real 
one.” 

“The cause of quarrel,’ returned he, “is 
of perfect simplicity. I have used words 
which I decline to withdraw and by which 
Mr. Beauchamp conceives himself to be 
wounded. And permit me once more, sir, 
to tell you that this conversation is most 
irregular.” 

“T dare say it is,’ I rejoined, “but you 
had better listen to me, all the same. The 
lady who is at the bottom of all this ——” 

“Mr. Maynard,” interrupted de Vieuzac, 
“it is impossible that I should listen to you. 
You scandalise me—positively you scandalise 
me! What! you speak of a lady !—you 
would perhaps in another moment go so far 
as to mention her by name! It is unheard 
of! I must beg of you, sir, to excuse me.” 
And he made for the door. 

“Very well,” said I, “have it your own 
way, then, if you are determined to bring 
about an explosion. Since you insist upon 
it, your friends shall talk the affair over 
with me and with Lord Bracknell, who will 
be my coadjutor.” 

De Vieuzac paused upon the threshold and 
pulled his moustache. “Lord Bracknell!” 


he ejaculated. “Is that Mr. Beauchamp’s 
choice, may I ask?” 

“Oh, no; itis my choice. You heard 
him give me leave to select a colleague, and 
such is the selection that I propose to make.” 

This brought the Frenchman to his bear- 
ings. He returned slowly and consented, 
under protest, to hear me. “What is it 
that you have to say?” he inquired. 

“Why, simply this,” I replied. Mr. 
Beauchamp, as you are probably not aware, 
is the present holder of very large estates, 
which, in the event of his dying without 
issue, would pass to his cousin, Lord Brack- 
nell. Consequently, if he were to die suddenly 
within a short time, a certain lady whose 
name we won’t mention would be snatched 
from the brink of bankruptcy and raised to 
a position of great wealth. Now, suppose 
that, by a misadventure which I am sure 
you would be the first to deplore, but which 
you might not be able to avert, you were to 
kill that young man. What do you think 
would be said of you and of the unnamed 
lady? Or suppose, without going so far as 
that, that you only wounded him. Is it not 
certain that everybody would declare that 
you had done your best to kill him? To me, 
at any rate, it is very evident that the insult 
which you offered him to-day was a mere 
pretext, and that you had deliberately made 
up your mind to fasten a quarrel upon 
him.” 

The Frenchman’s countenance, while I 
was speaking, exhibited various phases of 
emotion; but now he blazed forth with 
sudden fury and sprang at me like a wild-cat. 
“Sir,” he hissed out, “do you dare to accuse 
me of being an assassin?” 

“Certainly not,” I replied, drawing back 
a few paces as a precautionary measure, “ but 
I think you are in some danger of incurring 
that accusation from others.” Then, as he 
eyed me in a suspicious manner and appeared 
to be hesitating, I continued: “ Allow me, 
as an insular barbarian, to speak the truth 
to you without phrases. The fact is that 
you have been made a cat’s-paw of by the 
most thoroughly unscrupulous woman of my 
acquaintance. I venture to think that it 
would be more consistent with your honour 
and dignity to apologise to Beauchamp, whom 
you can’t really believe to be a coward, than 
to fight him for the sake of Lady Bracknell, 
whom I have known all my life and who, I 
can assure you, is not worth a drop of honest 
blood. In any case, depend upon it that we 
shall not allow our man to go out with you. 
Lord Bracknell would not dare to sanction 
such a meeting, even if he were—what I am 
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convinced that he is not—as infamous a 
wretch as his wife.” 

“ Taisez-vous donc ! 
hurriedly. 

But his caution came too late. In my 
anxiety to bring conviction home to the 
mind of my interlocutor, I had not noticed 
the entrance of a third person, and now, 
when I looked round and saw Bracknell 
standing close to my elbow, I perceived that 
the cat was out of the bag. 

“You don’t mince matters, Maynard,” 
Bracknell observed. “‘ After that very frank 
expression of opinion, I dare say you won’t 
object to my asking what you are talking 
about.” 

“Our conversation was strictly confiden- 
tial,” broke in de Vieuzac, with some eager- 
ness. ‘“ Neither Mr. Maynard nor I have 
the right to repeat it.” 

Bracknell glanced at him for a moment, as 
a big dog glances at a little one, and then 
turned to me again. ‘Come,’ he said, “I 
am waiting to hear in what respect I am 
less infamous than my wife.” 

It seemed best to answer him. “ M. de 
Vieuzac and Beauchamp have fallen out,” 
[ replied, “and unfortunately the difference 
has ended in a challenge, you and I being 
nominated as Beauchamp’s seconds. When 
you came in, I was trying to point out that, 
as you are heir-presumptive to Beauchamp’s 
estates, you could not let him risk his life 
in such a way.” 

“I should have thought,” remarked Brack- 
nell coolly, “that a man from whom one has 
expectations would have been the man of all 
others whom one would like to see risking 
his life.” 

“T doubt,” I replied, “ whether you would 
like it—under the circumstances.” 

“Oh, the circumstances, eh? And pray, 
what are they ?”’ 

“Tt is needless to speak of them,” cried 
de Vieuzac, before I could answer. “ Mr. 
Maynard has convinced me that I have been 
in the wrong, and I shall hasten to offer my 
excuses to Mr. Beauchamp. I have only to 
add that if you consider yourself in any way 
aggrieved by me, my lord, I shall hold 
myself entirely at your disposition.’ 

“You seem to be spoiling for a fight,” 
remarked Bracknell. “I don’t know that I 
have any grievance against you; but I'll do 
my best to indulge you by discovering one.”’ 

The Frenchman bowed, pirouetted round 
on his heels and left the room. 

“Now, Harry,” said Bracknell, “ perhaps 
you'll explain yourself. Of course I can 
guess what those two idiots quarrelled about, 


” 


whispered de Vieuzac 





but it seems to me that ‘infamous wretch’ 
is pretty strong language for a cautious 
fellow like you to use. Between you and 
me, what did you mean by it?” 

Perhaps I was hardly justified in telling 
him; but at the moment I really did not 
see for whose sake I was bound to be reticent, 
To my mind there was nothing very extra- 
ordinary in such a woman as Hilda wishing 
to get Beauchamp out of the way and step 
into his shoes, It has always seemed to me 
that murderers are only-regarded with greater 
abhorrence and punished more severely than 
other criminals because we all have such a 
strong dislike to the idea of being murdered, 
and that the man who slanders or cheats 
me is morally just about as culpable as the 
man who knocks me on the head. 'There- 
fore, when I had related the events of the 
day to Bracknell, I was a good deal astonished 
at the effect produced upon him by my 
narrative. He strode up and down the 
room, muttering furious imprecations and 
working himself up into such a state of blind 
rage that I determined not to let him out of 
my sight until he should have become calmer. 
{f Lady Bracknell had made her appearance 
just then, I don’t know what catastrophe 
might not have happened. 

But the storm soon spent itself. Presently 
he came and sat down beside me, saying 
quietly, “That Frenchman behaved rather 
well, I think.” 

“Well, yes,’ I agreed, “I think he did. 
He is a gentleman and he will hold his 
tongue ; but I suspect that you won’t see 
him at your house any more.” 

“Hardly! For the matter of that, I 
sha’n’t have a house much longer. I’m 
utterly smashed, and I suppose every stick 
in my possession will be sold up. Her lady- 
ship will be a pleasant sort of companion to 
face grinding poverty with, won't she? I 
expect she'll go back to her father, though. 
After all that has happened, I don’t see that 
I am bound to go on living with her. Well, 
what are you making grimaces at? You 
think it’s a case of the pot calling the kettle 
black, perhaps? I’m black enough, goodness 
knows! but you yourself said just now that 
you didn’t believe I had sunk to her depth 
of infamy. I allowed her to have her own 
way with regard to Beauchamp, which, if 
you like, was not pretty behaviour ; but she 
represented to me that the young fool was 
mad about her, that he would never marry 
Mildred, and that, for poor little Sunning’s 
sake, it would be a thousand pities to let 
that huge fortune slip between our fingers. 
She didn’t put it quite so coarsely as that ; 
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she can express herself in a very pleasant 
and convincing sort of way when she chooses, 
and I dare say I wasn’t unwilling to 
be convinced.” Bracknell paused for a 
moment and sighed. “ You remember what 
I said to you the day my poor little man 
died,” he went on presently. “I haven't 
been able to-endure the sight of her since 
then, and I haven’t cared two straws how 
she amused herself or what her plots and 
plans might be. It was all one tome. But 
I never suspected her of anything so fiendish 
as compassing a friend’s death in order to 
get hold of his money. No, by Jove! I 
never suspected her of that. I shall tell 
Beauchamp about it.” 

“T think you had better not,” I said. 

“T shall, though,” he returned ; “it’s the 
least I can do. If that doesn’t cure him, 
nothing will ; and I owe it to him to do my 
best to cure him. I shouldn’t be surprised 


if he went off and married Mildred after 
all.” 

“It would be a fitting conclusion to this 
highly creditable business,’ I could not 
help remarking. “Shall you urge Lady 
Mildred to accept him now!” 

“No,” answered Bracknell shortly, “I 
am not going to urge anybody to do any- 
thing; they may muddle it out among 
them. As for me, about the best thing I 
could do would be to put a bullet into my 
head. I'm sick of all this!” 

Thereupon he got up and strode away, 
leaving me not altogether dissatisfied with 
my evening’s work. “There will at least be 
no duel now,” thought I to myself. “ Hilda’s 
machinations have ended in a complete fiasco ; 
and, unless I am very much mistaken, she is 
about to pass through the most uncomfortable 
quarter of an hour of her ill-spent life.” 


(To be continued.) 
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5 HAT these sketches are of Old rather than of New 
—@, London is probably sufficient justification for the title 
given to this paper. But there is another and a better 
reason: the interest of the locality lies more in the past 
than in the present. Not even Baron Grant's glorified 
inclosure, with its busts and fountain, has been able to 
regenerate the Leicester Square that most of us re- 
member, with its dubious back streets, its entowrage of 
seedy cafés and restaurants, its ambiguous print and 
curiosity shops, its forlornly oriental Alhambra, whose 
dingy splendours have long since scaled and peeled in 
London’s imber edax. If we forcibly call to mind 
anything in connection with the spot, it is 4 certain 
central statue, long the mock of the irreverent—a 
statue of the first George, which had come of old, gilded 
SrrAseac Newton, and magnificent, from “ Timon’s Villa” at Canons, 
alighting ot gicestey Howse. to fall at last upon evil days and evil tongues, to 
From a Drawing by Hvcu Tuomsoy. be rudely spotted with sacrilegious paint, to be 
crowned with a fool’s cap, and finally, to present 
itself to the spectator in the generally disgraced and dilapidated condition in which, some 
ten or eleven years ago, it was portrayed upon the walls of the Academy. But if, travelling 
rapidly backwards, past the Panopticon and Burford’s Panorama, past Wyld’s Globe and 
Miss Linwood’s needle-work, we enter the eighteenth century, we are in the Leicester 
Fields of Reynolds and Hogarth, of Newton and John Hunter—the Leicester Fields of Sir 
George Savile and Frederick of Wales, of Colbert and Prince Eugene. It is of this 
Leicester Fields that we propose to speak. Leicester Square and its history may be left 
to the chroniclers of the future. 

In Agas’s map of 1592, the ground to the north of Charing Cross between Prince’s Street 
and Whitcomb Street (then called Hedge Lane), is open pasture or lammas-land, occupied 
by a pair of pedestrians, a woman laying out clothes, and two beasts of burden, one of 
which is apparently deformed. The only buildings to be seen are the King’s Mews, 
clustering together for company at the back of the Cross. In Faithorne’s map of sixty 
years later the ground has become more populated. To the east of St. Martin’s Lane it is 
thickly covered with buildings ; to the west also, a fringe of houses is springing up ; while 
on the open ground above referred to are two lordly mansions. One, on the site of the 
present Newport Street, is Newport House, the town residence of Blount, Earl of Newport ; 
the other, which stands on the ground now traversed by Leicester Place, is Leicester 
House. Its gardens extended over Lisle Street, as far back as Gerard Street, and its 
boundary wall on the north was the wall of the old Military Garden where Prince Henry 
of Wales exercised his troops, and made the welkin ring with alarms, excursions, and 
points of war. 
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Leicester House was built about 1632-6 
by Sidney, Earl of Leicester, the father of 
Algernon Sidney, and of the Dorothy who 
figures in literature as Waller’s Sacharissa. 
The spot, known more precisely as Swan 
Close, was given to him by Charles I. ; and 
from the overseer’s books of St. Martin’s 
in the Fields, he seems, in addition to the 
lammas for Swan Close, to have paid “ lamas ” 
for the land adjoining the military wall, and 
the “field before his house,” i.e., Leicester 
Fields. These probably extended as far as 
the present Orange Street, so that the 
grounds of the old mansion may be regarded 
as bounded by the Mews on the south, and 
the Military Garden on the north. Few 
memories cling about it during Lord Leices- 
ter’s life-time. When not engaged on em- 
bassies and the like, he was absent at his 
other and more famous mansion of Penshurst, 
and Leicester House was “To Let.” One of 
its earliest illustrious tenants was the 
widowed Queen of Bohemia, who, already 
smitten with her last illness, died there in 
1662. Another, a few years later, was 
Colbert, the French ambassador ; and Pepys 
records how he was to have taken part in a 
deputation from the Royal Society to Lord 
Leicester’s distinguished lessee ; but, being 
detained by a merry-making at his friend 
Batelier’s, arrived too late, and was fain to 
console himself by escorting his wife to 
inspect his new coach, so that “she is out of 
herself for joy almost.” 

Pepys, it will be seen, did not actually 
enter Leicester House, at all events upon 
this occasion. His brother diarist was more 
fortunate. Going to take leave of Lady 
Sunderland, whose husband was ambassador 
to Paris, grave Mr. Evelyn was entertained 
by her ladyship with the feats of Richardson 
the fire-eater, who in those days enjoyed a 
vogue sufficient to justify the record of his 
prowess in the Journal des Scavans. “ He 
devour’d brimston on glowing coales before 
us,” says Evelyn, “ chewing and swallowing 
them ; he mealted a beere-glasse, and eate it 
quite up; then taking a live coale on his 
tongue, he put on it a raw oyster, the coale 
was blown on with bellows till it flam’d and 
sparkl’d in his mouth, and so remained till 
the oyster gaped and was quite boil’d ; then 
he mealted pitch and wax with sulphur, 
which he drank down as it flamed ; I saw it 
flaming in his mouth a good while ; he also 
tooke up a thick piece of yron, such as laun- 
dresses use to put in their smoothing-boxes, 
when it was fiery hot, held it betweene his 
teeth, then in his hand, and threw it about 
like a stone, but this he observ’d he car’d 


not to hold very long; then he stood on a 
small pot, and bending his body, tooke a 
glowing yron with his mouth from betweene 
his feete, without touching the pot or ground 
with his hands ; with diver other prodigious 
feates.” 

Lord Leicester died in 1677, and many 
tenants afterwards occupied the mansion in 
the Fields. At the beginning of Anne’s 
reign, it was the home of the German am- 
bassador, who lived in it far into the reign 
of the first George. Something of its 
appearance at this date may be gathered 
from the old drawing, a copy of which is 
here given. It stands in the north-east 
corner of the inclosure, and forms three 
sides of the quadrangle, a row of stalls or 
sheds extending to right and left of the 
entrance gate. Behind, the bird’s-eye view 
shows us a coach-and-six in the court-yard ; 
behind again is the garden extending north- 
ward, and stiffly decorated with shrubs and 
statues. Here,in 1712, came Prince Eugene, 
upon his fruitless mission to prevent the 
Peace of Utrecht, but nevertheless to be 
féted and lionised in a way which the shy 
warrior failed tofully appreciate. His admirers 
mobbed him on all occasions. “I could not 
see Prince Eugene at Court to-day,” writes 
Swift to Stella, “the crowd was so great. 
The Whigs contrive to have a crowd about 
him, and employ the rabble to give the word 
when he sets out from any place.” “I hope 
and believe,” he says elsewhere, “he comes 
too late to do the Whigs any good.” At 
first Swift seems to have been prepossessed 
by the Prince’s appearance. ‘He is not 
ill-looking, but well enough, and a good 
shape.” Later he changes his opinion. “I 
saw Prince Eugene to-day at court, very 
plain. He is plaguy yellow and literally 
ugly besides.” This of course, was not the 
language of Eugene’s panegyrists. To Steele, 
with his quick enthusiasm and military in- 
stincts, the great captain, who surprised 
Cremona, and forced the trenches of Turin, 
comes surrounded with an aura of hyperbole. 
“ He who beholds him,” he says in Spectator 
No. 340, “ will easily expect from him any- 
thing that is to be imagined or executed by the 
Wit or Force of Man. The Prince is of that 
Stature which makes a Man most easily 
become all Parts of Exercise ; has Height to 
be graceful on occasions of State and Cere- 
mony, and no less adapted for Agility and 
Dispatch : his aspect is erect and composed ; 
his Eye lively and thoughtful, yet rather 
vigilant than sparkling: his Action and 
Address, the most easy imaginable, and his 
Behaviour in an assembly peculiarly graceful 
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in a certain Art of mixing insensibly with 
the rest, and becoming one of the Company 
instead of receiving the Courtship of it. The 
Shape of his Person, and Composure of his 
Limbs, are remarkably exact and beautiful.” 
Burnet, as staunch a Whig as Steele, and as 
inveterate in his opposition to the Peace, 
writes (more moderately) to the same effect. 
“T had the honour to be admitted at several 
times to much discourse with him; his 
character is so universally known, that I 
will say nothing of him, but from what 
appeared to myself. He has a most un- 





short. He arrived on January 5, and re- 
turned to Holland on March 14, carrying 
nothing with him but the diamond-hilted 
sword, worth £5,000, which had been given 
him by Her Gracious Majesty Queen Anne. 
After this Leicester House continued to be 
occupied by the German ambassador. Then, 
about 1717, being again to let, it was bought 
for £6,000 by Geor ge Augustus, Prince of 
Wales, who had quarrelled with his father ; 
and a residence of the Princes of Wales it 
continued to be for some forty years. 

This was, perhaps, the gayest time in the 
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LEICESTER SQUARE IN 1751. 
From a Print in the British Museum. 


affected modesty, and does scarcely bear the 
acknowledgment that all the world pay him. 
He descends to an easy equality with them 
with whom he converses, and seems to 
assume nothing to himself, while he reasons 
with others. He was treated with great 
respect by both parties; but he put a distin- 
guished respect on the Duke of Marlborough 
with whom he passed most of his time. The 
Queen used him civilly, but not with the 
distinction that was due to his high merit ; 
nor did he gain much ground with the 
ministers.” 

Eugene’s stay at Leicester House was 


old house’s history. From the precision and 
decorum of St. James’s, people flocked eagerly 
to the drawing-rooms and receptions at 
Leicester House, where the fiddles were 
always going. “ Balls, assemblies, and mas- 
querades have taken the place of dull formal 
visiting,” writes my Lord Chesterfield, “ and 
the women are more agreeable triflers than 
they were designed. Puns are extremely 
in vogue, and the license very great. The 
variation of three or four letters in a word 
breaks no squares, inasmuch that an indiff- 
erent punster may make a very good figure 
in the best companies.” 

















THE NAG’S HEAD YARD. 


From a Water-colour Drawing in the British Museum. 


He was one of the most brilliant luminaries 
of that brilliant gathering, the witty and 
unscrupulous Stanhope, delighting the prince 
and princess by his mimickry and his caustic 
raillery. Another of the notabilities was 
the eccentric Duchess of Buckingham, who 
passed for the daughter of James II. by the 
Countess of Dorchester, and always sat in a 
darkened chamber in the deepest mourning 
on the anniversary of King Charles's execu- 
tion. Thus she was found on one occasion 
by John, Lord Hervey, surrounded by ser- 
vants in sables, in a dim room hung with 
black, and lighted only by wax candles. But 
the most interesting figures of the prince’s 
court are the maids of honour—charming, 
good-humoured Mary Bellenden, dashing 
Mary Lepel, and reckless and volatile Sophia 
Howe. Pope and Gay wrote them verses, 
these laughing beauties, and they are often 
under Walpole’s pen. Mary Bellenden, “ soft 
and fair as down,” married a Colonel Camp- 
bell, and became a happy wife ; “ youth’s 
youngest daughter, sweet Lepel,’ became 
the wife of John, Lord Hervey, whose por- 
trait by Pope as Sporus exhausts the arts of 


malignity ; while poor Miss Howe fell in love, 
but did not marry at all, and died of a broken 
heart. 

When, in 1727, George II. passed from 
Leicester House to the throne of England, 
another Prince of Wales succeeded him, 
though not immediately, and maintained the 
traditions of an opposition court. This was 
Frederick, Prince of Wales. Bubb Dodington, 
afterwards Lord Melcombe, was the Chester- 
field of this new régime ; and Miss Chudleigh 
and Lady Middlesex its Bellenden and Lepel. 
Political intrigue alternated with gambling 
and theatricals. One of the habitués was the 
dancing master Desnoyers, whom Hogarth 
ridiculed ; and French comedians made holi- 
day. “The town,” says Mr. Tom Taylor, 
to whose delightfully gossipping book on 
Leicester Square we hereby acknowledge 
our obligations, “was at this time full of 
gaiety—masquerades, ridottos, Ranelagh in 
full swing, and the prince a prominent figure 
at all, for he loved all sorts of diversion from 
the gipsies at Norwood, the conjurors and 
fortune-tellers in the bye-streets about 
Leicester Fields, and the bull-baits at 
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Hockley in-the Hole to Amorevoli at the 
opera, and the Faussans in the ballet. When 
the news came of the Duke of Cumberland 
having lost the battle of Fontenoy in May, 
1745, the Prince was deep in preparation for 
a performance at Leicester House of Con- 
greve’s masque of Zhe Judgment of Paris, 
in which he played Paris. He wrote a French 
song for the part, addressed to the three 
vival goddesses, acted by Lady Catherine 
Hanmer, Lady Fauconberg, and Lady Mid- 
dlesex, the dame régnante of the time. It is 
in the high Regency vein :— 


“Venez, mes chéres Déesses, 
Venez, calmer mon chagrin ; 
Aidez mes, belles Princesses, 

A le noyer dans le vin. 

Poussons cette douce ivresse 
Jusqu’au milieu de la nuit, 

Et n’écoutons que la tendresse 
D’un charmant vis-a-vis. 

‘Que m’importe que l'Europe 

Ait un ou plusieurs tyrans ? 
Prions seulement Calliope 
Quw’elle inspire nos vers, nos chants : 
Laissons Mars et toute sa gloire ; 
Livrons-nous tous 4 l’Amour ; 
Que Bacchus nous donne A boire. 


” 


A ces deux faisons la cour! 


There came an end to these light-hearted 
junketings in 1751 when the prince died, 
almost suddenly, from the breaking of an 
abscess in his side, caused, it is said, by 
the blow of a cricket ball. The princess 
and her children continued to reside in 
Leicester Fields until 1766. Meanwhile, to 
an accompaniment of trumpets and kettle- 
drums, the old house witnessed the proclama- 
tion of George III1., and the marriage, in its 
great drawing-room, of the Princess Augusta 
to the hereditary Prince of Brunswick, one 
of the most popular heroes ever huzzaed to 
by an English mob. “The latest incident 
connected with royalty in Leicester Fields,” 
says Mr. Taylor, “ is the death on December 
29, 1765, at Savile House of Prince 
Frederick William, youngest brother of the 
king, a youth of amiability and promise, at 
the age of sixteen.” 

The Savile House of the above quotation 
stood next to Leicester House on the west. 
Savile House, too, was not without its memo- 
ries. It was here that Peter the Great had 
boozed with his pot companion, the Marquis 
of Carmarthen, who occupied it in 1698, 
when the Czar made his famous visit to this 
country. More than one English house bore 
tokens of the rough usage of the imperial 
savage and his suite, the decorous dwelling 


of Evelyn in particular, at Sayes Court, 
Deptford, being made “ right nasty.” There 
is, however, no special record of any wrong 
wrought to Savile House beyond the spilling 
down the autocratic throat of an “ intoler- 
able deal of sack” and brandy spiced with 
pepper. In January, 1718, it was taken 
by the Prince of Wales, and when, a 
little later, Leicester House was vacated by 
Lord Gower, a communication was established 
between the two buildings, the smaller being 
used for the royal children. It belonged 
originally to the Aylsbury family, and came 
through them to the Saviles, one of whom 
was the Sir George Savile who is by some 
supposed to have sat for Goldsmith’s Mr. 
Burchell. Sir George was its tenant in the 
riots of ’80, when, as Dickens has not failed 
to remember in Barnaby Rudge, it was gutted 
by the mob because he had brought in the 
Catholic Bill. With its later use, as the 
home of Miss Linwood’s needlework, which 
belongs to the present century, this paper 
has nothing to do. 

We are moreover straying from Leicester 
House. Deserted by royalty, it passed into 
the hands of Sir Ashton Lever, who in 1771, 
being then plain Mr., transferred to it 
the miscellaneous collection which he had 
christened the “ Holophusikon,” a name 
which did not escape the gibes of the pro- 
fessional jester. His omnium gatherum of 
natural objects and savage costumes was 
nevertheless a remarkable one, still more 
remarkable when regarded as the work of 
one man. It filled sixteen of the rooms at 
Leicester House, besides overflowing on the 
staircases, and included nearly all the curio- 
sities which Cook brought home from his 
voyages. Its possessor had been persuaded 
that his treasures, which, in their first home 
near Manchester had enjoyed great local 
popularity, would be equally successful in 
London. The result did not justify the 
expectation, and poor Sir Ashton was ulti- 
mately obliged to apply to Parliament for 
leave to dispose of it en bloc by lottery. He 
estimated his outlay at £50,000, and 36,000 
tickets were issued at a guinea, only 8,000 
of which were taken up. This lottery was 
drawn in 1786, and the winner was a Mr. 
Parkinson, who removed his prize to the 
Rotunda near Blackfriars Bridge, changing 
its name to the Museum Leverianum. But 
it was doomed to misfortune, and early in 
the present century was dispersed under the 
hammer. A few years after the collection 
had passed to the Surrey side of the water, 
Leicester House itself disappeared, being 
pulled down in 1790. Lisle Street was 
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continued across its gardens, and a little later 
still, Leicester Place traversed its site, 
running parallel to Leicester Street, which 
had existed long previously, being described 
in 1720 “as ordinarily built and inhabited, 
except the west side towards the Fields, 
where there is a very good house.” 

These two streets, like the Square itself, 
directly preserve the memory of the “ pouting 
place of princes.” But there are other traces 
of it in the nomenclature of the neighbour- 
hood which had grown up around it. One 
of the family names survive in Sidney Alley, 


Buchard ; but Taylor seems to imply that it 
came from the studio of Van Ost, then a 
fashionable statuary. The horse was modelled 
after that of Le Seur at Charing Cross, 
Considering its long popularity as a royal 
residence, Leicester Fields does not seem to 
have been particularly rich in illustrious 
inhabitants. Dibdin the song-writer, once 
lived in Leicester Place, where he built a 
little theatre ;! and Woollett, of whose velvety 
engravings Mr. Louis Fagan has recently pre- 
pared so exhaustive a catalogue, had his home 
in Green Street (No. 11), from the leads of 








LEICESTER HOUSE. 


From a Water-colour Drawing in the British Museum. 


and another in Lisle Street. Bear Street 
again suggests the Leicester crest of a bear 
and ragged staff, while Green Street, accord- 
ing to Cunningham, derives its title from 
the colour of the Leicester Mews, which 
stood to the south of the Square. The 
Square itself seems to have been first en- 
closed in 1738. Ten years later came from 
Canons, Lord Burlington’s Edgware Villa, 
that famous central statue of George L., 
which Londoners so well remember. At the 
time of its erection it was richly gilt, and was 
one of the popular sights of the metropolis. 
Timbs says it was executed for the duke by 


which, so runs the story, he was accustomed 
to fire a cannon whenever he had finished a 
plate. Opie lodged in Orange Street, where 
also was born of humble parents, into a life 
of many changing fortunes, that strange 
Holcroft of the Road te Ruin. In St. 
Martin’s Street, next the independent chapel 
on the east side, lived Sir Isaac Newton from 

! Mr. Taylor says that Dibdin’s theatre was nearly 
on the site of ‘‘The Feathers,” Hogarth’s house of 
call. But if Leicester Place did not exist until 1796, 
and then occupied ground which had been occupied 
six years before by Leicester House, it is difficult to 
connect Hogarth with any tavern in it, as he died 
in 1764. 
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1710 until 1725, two years before his death 
at Kensington. He was an old man, nursed 
by his pretty niece, Catherine Barton, when 
he dwelt in the Fields, and there are few 
traditions to connect him with it beyond his 
acquaintance with the Princess Caroline at 
Leicester House. But in default of actual 
memories fiction has not been idle, and a 
Frenchman who once occupied the house 
improvised an observatory upon the roof 
and exhibited it as Newton’s workroom, 
much to the edification of the gobe-mouches. 
After Sir Isaac the most illustrious tenant 








her success in letters, there must also have 
been a garden. Now there is nothing visible 
but a dingy “tenement,” with dusty upper 
windows, which bear the legend “To Let,” 
and a ground floor that is used for a day- 
school. A circular tablet marks it as the 
former home of the author of the Principia. 

Turning out of St. Martin’s Street to the 
right another tablet is discernible in the 
angle of the Fields, upon the comparatively 
new red brick facade of another school, known 
as Archbishop Tenison’s. Here, at one of 
the many signs of the “Golden Head”’ lived 


AN EVENING AT SIR JOSHUA'S. 
From a Drawing by Hvucn Tuxomson. 


was Dr. Charles Burney, author of the His- 
tory of Music and father of Fanny Burney. 
Indeed, it was in this very building, that a 
girl of seventeen—no, ungallant Mr. Croker 
discovered her to have been a young lady 
of maturer years—wrote that fortunate 
Evelina which captivated both Burke and 
Johnson. There were panelled rooms and 
a painted staircase in the Newton-Burney 
house of yore; and if it were really here 
that the little person, whom Mrs. Piozzi nick- 
named in her graver moments the “ Lady 
Louisa of Leicester Square,” once “ danced 
round the mulberry tree,” with delight at 


William Hogarth. The golden head in his 
case was carved by himself out of pieces of 
cork glued together, and represented Van 
Dyck. This, says Nichols, was succeeded by a 
head in plaster, and this again, when Nichols 
wrote, had been replaced by a bust of Newton. 
The door with its ornament is shown in more 
than one eighteenth century print, and it is 
no great stretch of imagination to suppose 
that the artist may sometimes have lounged 
on the threshold, much as Mr. Thomson has 
here depicted him. No doubt, too, quaint 
characters like the marine bearward of the 
“Election Prints,” often straggled through 
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Leicester Fields to the delectation of the artist, and the furious excitement of the vigilant 
“Trump.” About the interior of the house very little seems to be 

known. But, as it was rated to the poor in 1733 at £60, it must 
have been fairly roomy. In the after days when it formed part of 
the Sabloniére Hotel, before the hotel made way for the existing 
school, there were traditions of a studio, probably not more authentic 

than those of Sir Isaac’s observatory. Not long after Hogarth 
first took the house, the Square was railed round, and he is said 
K\ to have been often seen walking in the inclosure, wrapped 
=< rm in his red “ rocklow,” or roquelaure. His stables, when 
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HOGARTH IN HIS STUDY. 
From a Drawing by Hucn Tomson. 
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rung his bell with such violence that he broke 
it, and expired about two hours afterwards 
in the arms of Mrs. Mary Lewis, who was 
called up on his being taken suddenly ill.” 
He was buried in Chiswick churchyard, 
where some years later, a monument was 
erected to his memory, with a well-known 
epitaph by Garrick. Chiswick church has 
recently been restored, and Hogarth’s grave 
has lost something of its old-world air in 
consequence, but it is still worthy of a pil- 
grimage, especially as his house, which is 
dilapidated enough to suit the most inveterate 
praiser of antiquity, lies only a stone’s throw 
further in the road to the Duke’s Avenue. 
After Hogarth’s death his widow continued 
to keep up the “Golden Head,” and Mary 
Lewis sold prints there. Livesay, the en- 
graver, was one of Widow Hogarth’s lodgers 
in 1781-2, and the Scotch painter Runciman 
was another. If the house had any further 
notable occupants they have been forgotten. 

Mrs. Hogarth died in 1789. Six years 
before her death she had a neighbour in the 
Fields, who, in his way, was as illustrious as 
Hogarth or Reynolds. This was John 
Hunter, who, in 1783, became the tenant of 
No. 28, next door, and at once began ex- 
tending it backwards towards Castle Street, 
to receive his famous anatomical museum. 
Hogarth had then been dead for nearly 
twenty years; and it is unlikely that the 
painter knew much of the young surgeon who 
was subsequently to become so celebrated ; 
but he probably knew his brother, William 
Hunter of Covent Garden, who attended 
Fielding in 1753. William Hunter was just 
dead when John came to Leicester Fields. 
He lived there ten years in the height of 
his activity and fame, and it was during this 
period that Reynolds painted the portrait of 
him, sitting at a table in a reverie, which 
was engraved by William Sharp. He survived 
Sir Joshua but one year. 

The house of Reynolds was at the opposite 
side of the Square, at No. 47, now Puttick 
and Simpson’s auction rooms. He occupied 
it from 1760 to 1792. We are accustomed 
to think of Hogarth and Reynolds as con- 
temporaries. But Reynolds was in the 
pride of his prime when he came to Leicester 
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Fields, while Hogarth was a broken and 
middle-aged man, whose greatest work was 
done. Apart from this there could not 
have been much sympathy between them. 
Hogarth, whose own efforts as a portrait 
painter were little appreciated in his life- 
time, must have chafed at the carriages which 
blocked up the doorway of his more fortunate 
brother ; and Reynolds, courtly, amiable 
though he was, capable of indulgence even to 
such a raw caricaturist as Bunbury, could 
find for his illustrious rival, when he came 
to deliver his famous Fourteenth Discourse, 
no warmer praise than that of “ successful 
attention to the ridicule of life.” These 
things, alas! are the commonplaces of litera- 
ture and art. It is pleasanter to think of 
No. 47 filled with those well-known figures 
of whom we read in Boswell and Madame 
D’Arblay—with Burke and Johnson, and 
Goldsmith and Gibbon and Garrick ;—with 
graceful Angelica, and majestic Siddons, and 
azure-stockinged Montagu ;— with pretty 
Nelly O’Brien, and charming Mrs. Abingdon ; 
—with all the crowd of soldiers, sailors, 
lawyers, literati, who by turns filled the 
sitter’s chair in the painting room, and were 
ushered out or in by the silver-laced footmen. 
Then there were those wonderful disorderly 
dinners, where the guests were so good, and 
the feast so indifferent; where there was 
always wit and learning, and seldom enough 
of knives and forks ; where it was an honour 
to have talked and listened, and no one re- 
membered to have dined. Last comes that 
pathetic picture of Sir Joshua, when his 
sight had failed him, wandering sadly in the 
inclosure with his green shade over his eyes, 
and peering wistfully and vainly for the lost 
canary that was wont to perch upon his 
finger. 

When Reynolds died in 1792, Burke wrote 
his eulogy in the very house where his body 
lay. “The MS.,” says Mr. Taylor, “ is blotted 
with its writer’s tears.” Those royal periods 
in which the great orator spoke of his lost 
friend are too familiar to quote. But after 
Sir Joshua the interest seems to fade out of 
the Fields, and one willingly draws one’s pen 
through the few remaining names that are 
written in its chronicles. 


Austin Dosson. 




















THE DEATH OF PROCRIS. 
Engraved by O. Scutapitz, from a Drawing by H. Rytanp. 


THE DEATH OF PROCRIS. 


Poor jealous Procris in the Cretan wood, 
Slain by the very hand of love at last! 
This way was best! the cordial bath of blood, 
The long love-sickness past. 
The brown fauns gather round with piteous cries ; 
They mourn her beauty, know not of her woe ; 
They find no Eos graven on those eyes 
Whence tears no longer flow. 


Her griefs, her frailties from the flowery turf 
Exhaled, are like the dews of yesterday ; 
The grim ship hurrying through the Phocian surf, 
The exile on her way, 


The cruel goddess, and the two-fold test, 
The breaking heart of hate, the poisoned hours, 
All these have faded out in utter rest 
Among the Cretan flowers. 


Ah! wrap her body in its fluttering lawns ! 
Tis Cephalus’ own shaft that hath made cease 
The passion of her breast ; hush, foolish fauns, 
Hush! for her end was peace. 


Epmunp GosseE. 






































MERE SUZANNE. 


CHAPTER I. 


IDWAY between’ _ the 
Norman seaport Havre, 
and the city of Paris, 
there stands, on the very 
edge of the river Seine, 
the quaintest little town 
in the Pays de Caux. 
Its gabled half-timbered 
houses are grouped round 

a grand old Gothic church just where 
two green valleys meet, and send a little 
river trickling through the pebble-paved 
streets, to lose itself in the Seine. This 
little stream is called St. Gertrude, and 
before it reaches the street it meanders 
pleasantly across the marais, as some 
willow-fringed fields are called. The willow 
trees plainly love the little river, for they 
grow on both sides of it, and bend down 
caressingly till their grey green leaves make 
reflections therein, along with the yellow 
sedges, and the purple loosestrife and paler 
agrimony, which assert themselves in patches 
of colour against the bank. All these 
pictures showed vividly on either side of the 
little stream half an hour ago, but now the sun 
has sunk behind the trees on the western 
side of the marais, and grass and leaves and 
reflections have put on a sombre robe of 
olive before they go to sleep. 

The marais lies higher than the town— 
yet it is lower than the road which leads 
past it to the gabled half-timbered houses 
beside the Seine. 

A young fellow, seventeen years old or so, 
sunburned and blue-eyed, with the Saxon- 





looking face so often seen in the Norman 
peasant, turns aside from this road as he 
reaches a by-path, and goes down to a plank 
bridge across the little stream. The light is 
now so dim that the cottage near the big 
willow tree in the corner of the marais can 
hardly be made out, but the figure of a 
woman standing in front of the cottage 
doorway can be seen a good way off ; the 
lilac cotton jacket above her dark skirt and 
her snowy linen cap are very distinct against 
the dim blurred background of cottage and 
willow trees. The woman’s nose and chin, 
always near together—for she has lost her 
teeth—are now closer than ever, she is smiling 
such a fond welcome to her boy. 

“Come, come,’ she says, blithely, “ you 
must want your supper badly, Auguste.” 

She bustles forward and tries to take from 
him the bundle he carries on his shoulder, 
while he kisses both her withered cheeks. 

But Auguste does not smile back in the 
old face so near his own, and he says “ No, 
no,’ almost sternly, as he holds the bundle 
away from her. 

His mother — they call her La Meére 
Suzanne in the little town by the Seine— 
turns meekly away and goes back into the 
cottage, but her head is bent, and she has 
left off smiling. She knows, by help of that 
sympathy which exists between a loving 
mother and her child, that something ails 
Auguste, and a dread which she cannot put 
away seems to clasp her heart like an iron 
band. 

The sight of her sick husband crouching 
over the fire recalls her wits. 

“ Yes, yes, my man,” she says, cheerfully, 
“here is our Auguste come back, and right 
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hungry too, you may be sure. It is a Tong 
walk from Yvetét you know, Jules.” 

Auguste has not followed her in; his 
footsteps sound slow and heavy, he loiters 
outside a minute or two, then goes round to 
the outhouse. 

“ What ails the lad?” his father says ; “ he 
says nothing—and I that have not seen him 
these two days.” 

Jules Didier turns round a pale sallow 
face, almost covered by a gtizzled beard that 
sorely needs the barber. His eyes are dark 
and haggard, his face has suffering plainly 
marked on it, one arm, too, is missing ; but 
as he rises and stands erect he is a tall man, 
a thorough contrast to his little, stooping, 
blue-eyed wife, who looks like a ball as she 
bends over the fire to fill a brown bowl with 
soup out of the pot on the hot hearth. 

Her son comes in just as she sets the 
steaming bowl on the table. A long roll 
reaches half across the unbleached homespun 
tablecloth ; a small pitcher of cider, and a 
gaudy red and blue plate full of huge white 
radishes are placed on either side. 

Auguste goes up to his father ; he kisses 
both cheeks, and then merely saying, “ You 
have supped,” he seats himself, and eats his 
soup in silence. 

The father groans as he sits down again, 
for his joints are old and stiff with rheuma- 
tism. Auguste’s silence does not seem to 
him out of the usual course of things, and 
when one is troubled with one’s own ailments 
one is sometimes less sensitive about the joys 
and sorrows of others. 

La Mére Suzanne has such a busy time of 
it that she can never find a moment to think 
about herself in. Her Jules, her Auguste, 
and those three dear dead sons who fell 
at Magenta and Solferino occupy all her 
thoughts—the poor mother often wonders 
where her dear boys’ graves are; if there 
were but a chance of finding them out, she 
sometimes thinks she would like to make a 
pilgrimage to Italy, although Monsieur le 
Curé says Italy is a long way off—farther 
even than Paris. 

Her thoughts just now are full of Auguste. 
She stands out of his sight, and yet she is 
watching him. She has been every moment 
expecting to hear his merry laugh, and to 
see his bright face turn towards her with 
that look of invitation to share his mirth, so 
dear to a mother’s heart. 

He has finished his soup now, but he only 
crumbles the bit of bread which is put beside 
his plate. Then he sighs, and his head sinks 
on his breast. 

His mother does not speak, but uncon- 
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sciously she sighs, too, and her lips quiver. 
Something has happened to Auguste, that is 
plain enough; but she will not worry her 
good, loving boy, he shall take his own time. 
“When the trouble gets too heavy to bear,” 
she says meekly to herself, “my Auguste 
will come and tell it to his mother.” It 
costs her a struggle to keep down her 
longing to comfort him. She wants to put 
her arm round his neck and to ask him to 
tell her his sorrow ; but this might vex him 
—‘ who can tell?”’ she says, bravely. The 
struggle has brought hot tears to her eyes, 
and she goes quickly away to the outhouse 
and dries them there on her apron. 

While she stands at the door and looks 
out over the cabbage plot a smile comes 
over her face. Something is creeping about 
in the gloom, and now a long-haired bushy- 
tailed grey cat emerges from behind a row of 
globe-shaped cabbages with leaves curling 
outwards like a rose. ‘“‘ Mousseline, Mousse, 
Mousse, what are you doing?” Suzanne 
laughs merrily as the cat comes close, and 
lays at her feet a large yellow frog which he 
has caught among the cabbages, and which 
by his purring and the arching of his back 
and tail he intimates is vermin not to be 
tolerated on the premises. 

La Mére Suzanne stoops down and pats 
Mousseline, and the cat rubs itself against 
her. ' 

“Good Mousseline,”’ she says, ‘‘ good cat ! 
Come in and see Auguste.” 

She stops outside. All within is silent, 
and when she opens the door she sees that 
Auguste’s face is hidden by his hands, as he 
rests his elbows on the table. His father, 
roused at last by the unusual silence, is 
looking round at his son. 

To him, however, Auguste’s attitude 
speaks only of fatigue, and Jules’s idea is 
that the lad will get a nap if he is left in 
peace. 

But as Suzanne looks at her boy the pain 
at her heart comes back. She closes the 
door, and Auguste lifts his head. His 
dreary craving gaze draws her to him in a 
moment. 

Outside the door she has been saying 
“He must be left alone—yes, yes, the poor 
boy must not be questioned,” and now, 
without her will, she finds her arms round 
his neck, his head is on her shoulder, and 
his tears are falling on the front of her 
gown. 

“There, there, my jewel, my well-beloved ;” 
she rocks his head in her arms, pressing it 
against her bosom as if he were an infant. 
She does not question him. 
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Love, that best of teachers, has given to 
poor, old, ignorant Suzanne the key which 
unlocks an overburdened heart. She is so 
emptied of self that she is a part of Auguste, 
and the poor fellow’s heart eases itself with- 
out effort into this sympathy which does not 
even offer itself because it is already his. 

“Mother,” he says softly, so that his 
words shall not reach his father, “it has 
come at last—that which we have dreaded.” 
He feels a shiver in the arms round his neck, 
he feels, too, that her breath is drawn more 
deeply, and he tries to smile bravely, though 
he does not look at her face. “ Yes, mother, I 
am no longer Auguste Didier, I am No. 317. 
I am drawn for the Army of the North.” 

He felt surprised, wounded even, when he 
saw that her first thought was for his father. 
She looked round, and held her breath a 
moment, and then she turned to her boy, her 
poor face so pale and changed, that instinct- 
ively he tightened his hold lest she should 
fall down in a faint. 

She kissed Auguste’s forehead, and then 
drawing herself away she went up to the 
invalid. 

“Jules, my man,” she said, cheerfully, 
“you are very tired; the day has been hot 
and weary. Shall not Auguste help you to 
bed? he too is tired and wants rest.” 

Jules Didier looked wistfully over his 
shoulder. 

“T have not heard any news yet,” he 
said with some discontent. “Come, Auguste, 
let us hear what fun was going in the 
market to-day. Is Rouen as full of travellers 
as usual, or have the Prussians frightened 
them away? Ah! those Prussians, they are 
rough customers—eh, my lad? Why, mother, 
what ails you?” 

She had been taken unawares; as he 
uttered those careless words about the 
Prussians, there rose up before her a battle- 
field, with her boy, her darling Auguste, 
fighting hand to hand with dark fierce- 
looking men, whom she knew must be 
German soldiers. 

She gave a sudden sharp cry, and flinging 
her apron over her head she reeled back 
against the table. 

Auguste’s arm was round her in an 
instant, and he placed her in the chair in 
which he had been sitting. But he did not 
stoop to kiss her. The young fellow knew 
that he must play the man if he would not 
break the hearts of these two who so fondly 
loved him. At that moment his mother’s 
tenderness was a danger which he must 
avoid. 

So he walked up and down the stone- 
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floored room—up and down three times, his 
head bent on his breast, and his hands behind 
his back. 

But his father had no eyes for him. It 
was new to Jules that his wife should ail 
anything, and a vague terror came that she 
was, perhaps, dying. Death and Suzanne ! 
The two ideas had never before come to him 
hand in hand. He rose up pale and 
trembling, and going over to where she sat 
he put his one arm round her and patted her 
bent shoulder. 

“What is it?’ he said, in a hurried, 
alarmed way. ‘ What have you done to 
yourself—tell me, Suzanne? What has 
happened ?”’ 

The last words sounded fretful, for indeed 
to Jules, who was so often a sufferer, and 
who had grownaccustomed to consider himself 
helpless, it seemed impossible that any one so 
cheerful and active as his uncomplaining wife 
should be ailing except by her own fault. 

She looked up at him with scared pathetic 
eyes. She did not mean any reproach, she 
only longed dimly for something which she 
felt he could not give her. 

“Kiss me, Jules,” she said, and then, as 
his rough chin rubbed her forehead, she sank 
back feebly, as if in those few minutes she 
had grown older. 

Auguste had stood still when his father 
spoke. He was young, but he knew what his 
mother wanted, and in that moment he 
realised what the loss of him would be to 
her. He loved his father dearly, but he 
did not see why he should be spared the 
grief that had come upon them all. 

“ T will tell you, father,” he said, hoarsely, 
“and then you can help mother to bear it. 
I knew it was coming, but I did not know it 
would come so soon. Our soldiers have been 
beaten, they want all the men they can 
get, and if a fellow is strong there is no 
escape. I am drawn for the conscription, 
and I have to march on Monday.” 

His father stood still, his fingers clutched 
nervously at the front of his blouse; he 
looked sicklier than ever. 

“Tt cannot be,” he said. ‘ Monsieur le 
Maire said to me, ‘ Auguste will be exempted ; 
your years of military service—your lost 
arm, the poor lads in Italy ;’” his voice 
grew husky as he glanced at his wife’s bent 
head. ‘ Monsieur le Maire has said that all 


these things must preserve us our last child, 
and—and—I told him what a good child he 
was.” 

His eyes shone with tears as they met his 
son’s. 

Auguste only shook his head for answer. 
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Jules went on with sudden unusual 
energy. 

“There is a mistake. Yes, yes, you will 
see. 1 go to-morrow to Monsieur le Maire, 
and then to Rouen; they will ‘not take you 
from us when they have heard me—they 
could not. Yes, yes.” 

He rubbed his hands ; his facile nature had 
already persuaded itself that what he wished 
to be must of a certainty happen. 

Auguste went up to his mother, and 
hugged her closely to him. Something told 
him that was the best comfort she could 
have that he could give. Then he said 
tenderly : “It is late: we had better all go 
to bed, mother.” 


CHAPTER II. 


A montH has gone by; or, as they have 
seemed to Suzanne, thirty long days have 
passed since the morning her boy marched 
away with his fellow-recruits. A few words 
from Monsieur le Maire had convinced Jules 
that there was no hope of a release, and then 
he went back to his customary helplessness, 
varied, it is true, by unusual diatribes against 
a government which, he said, sucked the 
blood of her children. 

Auguste had left the marais overnight ; 
he said it was better in all ways that the 
old people should not go with him to 
Rouen. He told his mother that it would 
be hard for her to say her last Good-bye 
among strangers, and it might make him 
weak before his comrades ; then, too, he had 
added lovingly : “It will be so hard for you, 
little mother, to go back to the home alone.”’ 

And as she stood and saw him disappear in 
the darkness, which hid the tears she could 
not keep back, she said, “ His last thought 
was for me.” 

She had tried since then to keep cheerful, 
and at the end of the first fortnight there 
had come to her a great reward for her 
courage—a letter from Auguste. In it he 
told her he was well, and that so far as he 
could be happy away from home he liked his 
new life ; he liked some of his comrades, too ; 
the officers were kind to him; one of them 
even employed him to do little personal ser- 
vices. ‘“ Dear mother,” the letter went on, 
“Monsieur le Capitaine says I am willing 
and handy ; truly, if I am, it is to you I 
owe these qualities.” 

It would be hard to say how many times 
La Mére Suzanne had read that letter—first 


aloud to Jules, and then over and over to 
herself out in the garden-plot, where an old 
grey-green pump stood under’ the shade 
of a walnut-tree. She had less to do in 
Auguste’s absence and her thoughts were 
busier. She often wondered if he got time 
to mend his stockings as she sat on the edge 
of the stone trough beside the pump, reading 
and re-reading the precious letter ; then she 
put it carefully in her pocket and went on 
knitting at the set of new stockings which 
she hoped he would come back before long 
and claim ; for, indeed, Monsieur Haulard the 
tailor, and Clopin the gossiping seedsman in 
the little town yonder, had greatly cheered 
Jules only last Saturday by telling him the 
Emperor would soon drive the Prussians out 
of the country, and that then the newly- 
raised troops would be disbanded and the 
soldiers would return to their homes. 

“The country has lost money enough,” 
Monsieur Haulard said; “it will not want 
to pay soldiers whom it needs no longer.” 
So very few neighbours found their way to 
the marais to see the lonely couple, that the 
tailor’s and seedsman’s wisdom had not been 
contradicted. 

In one field in the marais the grass had 
grown high again, for it was September. 
There had been a good deal of rain, and as 
the breeze swept over the after crop the 
green looked intense against the grey of the 
willow-trees. It was a warm afternoon, and 
Mére Suzanne had gone to the front door to 
cool her hot face. She had been bending over 
the hearth while she stirred the pot-au-feu. 
She thought the tall grass looked so cool and 
refreshing. What a cheering sight it would be 
to Auguste, who was, perhaps, at that very 
moment marching along a hot, dusty road ! 

She sighed, and then she looked towards 
the bridge, for she heard the click of the little 
gate which led into the marais. Some one 
was coming down the stony path to the 
bridge—some one who was short, square, and 
red-faced. This personage walked with a 
certain air of possession, and no wonder, for 
he was Doctor Maubeuge, the owner of the 
cottage and of the field in which it stood ; 
and not only was he the best doctor that 
could be found between Rouen and Havre, 
but he was also a most accomplished anti- 
quary, a member of more than one learned 
society, and an authority against whose de- 
cision there could be no appeal, either in the 
matter of a Roman coin or a prehistoric 
monolith. Suzanne ran quickly indoors. 

“Tt is the doctor, Jules.” She looked 
round, and seeing that all was neat and in 
its place she went to the door to receive the 
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visitor. He nodded to her, but it seemed as 
if, instead of hastening forward, he slackened 
his pace. Suzanne put her hand up over her 
eyes, and thought how grave he looked as 
he came slowly towards her. 

“ Good-day, Mére Suzanne,” he said ; “ and 
how is the good man, eh? No worse than 
usual?” He smiled as he said this. 

“Come in, Monsieur le Docteur, you are 
welcome.” She stood aside to let him pass. 
“ Monsieur will find my man much as he left 
him, except that Jules is wearying for another 
letter from the dear boy.” 

The doctor went quickly by her into the 
square, low room. 

“ Keep your seat, my good Jules. But you 
need not keepso near the hot hearth. What 
will you do when winter comes if you broil 
yourself this way in autumn ?” 

The doctor seated himself with his back to 
the window at some distance from the hearth, 
but Suzanne remained standing near the 
table. She felt troubled, for a strange idea 
had come to her. It seemed as if the doctor 
had something to tell, and she felt she was 
bound to stand to hear it, just as she had 
stood to hear Auguste tell his fatal news 
more than a month ago. 

“Ts there fresh news, monsieur, to-day 
from the army?” 

It was Jules who broke the silence. The 
same question was on Suzanne’s lips, but she 
could not speak—the certainty that there 
was bad news kept her dumb and motionless. 

The doctor shook his square grizzled head 
before he answered. 

“ Yes, my friend, there is fresh news, and, 
I grieve to say, it is bad news. Our troops 
have been badly beaten ; the Emperor and 
half the army are prisoners, and there has 
been great loss of life in the battle.” 

“ Holy Virgin!” Jules said, and he bent 
his head till it nearly touched his knees. 

“ Monsieur ’’—the doctor started at the 
sound of Suzanne’s voice, it was so feeble— 
“tell me—tell us—you have brought news 
of our boy!” 





Monsieur Maubeuge met her imploring 
eyes and he turned away ; he had to take a 
large pinch of snuff—too large a one, seem- 
ingly, for soon after he had to wipe his eyes 
with his handkerchief. Then he nodded 
kindly at Suzanne. 

“Sit down, my good mother,” he said ; 
“you cannot think so well standing, and I 
have to tell you something which requires 
thinking over. Well, then,” he went on 
when she had seated herself, “I received a 
letter just now from a friend of mine, an 
army surgeon who is at present at Bouillon ; 


some of the wounded have been transported 
to the castle there from Sedan, and my friend 
sends a message from Auguste Didier, of 
Caudebec, who is among them.” 

He paused. Jules moved restlessly. “ Mon 
Dieu,’ he murmured, “it is too hard—the 
last and the best of all.” 

But Mére Suzanne neither spoke nor moved, 
The doctor thought she grew paler, but she 
seemed to be listening for her boy’s message. 

“It is very sad for you, my friends,” the 
doctor said, “ but I need not tell you it is 
the fortune of war. It must comfort you to 
know that your boy is in good hands. Dr. 
Godefroi is one of the cleverest surgeons in 
the army. Auguste sends his love, and that 
he has a kind doctor and nurse. He has, I 
am sorry to say, received a bayonet wound 
in thethigh. Now you must tell me what I 
am to write to him.” 

Suzanne unclasped her hands, and raised 
her head; she seemed just awakened from 
sleep. 

“ How far off is Bouillon, monsieur?” she 
said. 

“ How far off?” The doctor put his hand 
to his chin and looked down at the floor. 
“Well, my good Suzanne, it is about one 
hundred miles from Soissons to Bouillon, 
but from this place to Soissons it must be 
more than one hundred and fifty. Truly it 
is a long way—yet, as you see, the post 
travels the distance in a few hours. Ah! 
modern progress is marvellous.” 

Suzanne sat counting her fingers. 

“Monsieur,” she said, timidly, “if I went 
part of the way by rail, and walked the rest, 
do you think I could reach Bouillon in five 
days?” 

“Walk?” The doctor looked at her 
anxiously ; he thought the shock must have 
touched her brain. “ Why, Suzanne Didier, 
you never walked far in your life. I have 
heard you say that Villequier was quite a 
long way off, and yet the distance from my 
house to Villequier is just two miles. Walk, 
indeed. You would fall down on the high road 
before you reached Rouen.” 

“But, monsieur,” she said earnestly, “is 
it not possible that our boy may not recover, 
and that he is wanting me?” 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. It 
was easy to see that her words disturbed 
him, and also that he was resolved not to be 
shaken from his opinion. 

“ What use could you be to him ? you know 
nothing about wounds; and although the 
poor lad’s is an honourable wound—for it is 
plain that he came to close quarters instead 
of running away as so many of the cowards 
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did—yet a thrust from a bayonet is an ugly 
disaster, and only the most skilful treatment 
can be of service.” 

Suzanne’s eyes brightened with eagerness, 
and a red flush rose on each cheek. 

“ Monsieur is right—I am too ignorant to 
help my boy. Thank God that he is in good 
hands. But, monsieur, the sight of his old 
mother will cheer him. It is necessary for 
me to go.” 

She kept her voice steady, ‘but tears rolled 
over her furrowed cheeks, and the doctor 
turned his head aside and looked out of 
the window. 

“ Diable,” he muttered, “what am I to 
say to her?—and yet she must not go to 
Bouillon.” 

Suzanne 
answer. 

At last he said: “ My good woman, how 
can you go? You have no money to spare, 
and it costs a good many francs to get so far 
as Sedan, and beyond that you have the dili- 
gence journey to Bouillon ; and even then 
how will you find your son.” 

At this she raised her head, for it had 
sunk on her breast while he spoke. Her 
eyes were glazed with tears, but there was 
a hopeful tone in her voice. She had been 
thinking all this while, and what she had to 
do lay clearly before her. 

“Monsieur will say I am obstinate ; per- 
haps I am, but I cannot help it. Even if I 
tried to stay here my feet would carry me to 
Auguste. There is a little money put by ; it 
was for him—well then, monsieur, I will use 
it for him ; and if monsieur will be so good, 
if he will give me a letter to this Doctor 
Godefroi, there’s no fear but 1 shall get to 
my Auguste.” 

The doctor turned round and looked at 
her curiously. 

“Women are strange creatures,” he was 
thinking ; “ I never knew this one had a will 
of her own till now.” 

“You are foolish as well as obstinate.” 
He stopped and looked at Suzanne, but he 
saw that his words did not move her. “I 
suppose you mean to go whether I approve 
or not?” 

She glanced at Jules, but his face was 
hidden by his large bony hands. Monsieur 
Maubeuge guessed her meaning, and he led 
the way into the passage. She shut the 
door after her, and looked pleadingly into 
the doctor’s frowning face. 

“Monsieur, I cannot go if Jules is not 
willing; but I expect he will bid me start at 
once. He so loves the boy, and he cannot go 
himself —he is too stiff and lame, as monsieur 


stood patiently awaiting his 


knows.” She waited, but no answer came. 
“ Well then, monsieur, it seems to me that 
I can get to Yvetét in time for the evening 
train to Rouen. Monsieur Clopin will take 
me in his cart if I ask him, and my cousin 
at Rouen will let me sleep at her house 
to-night ; so if monsieur will be so good, I 
would call presently for the letter to Monsieur 
Godefroi.” 

The doctor whistled. “I could not have 
planned it out more quickly,” he thought ; 
““women are certainly nimble-witted. Well, 
well,” he said, “I will write the letter ; but 
it is possible Jules will not let you go. I 
hope he won't.” 

She bent down and kissed his hand. 
“ Pardon me, monsieur, I am grateful, but I 
must go; it seems to me that my boy keeps 
asking for his mother, and that already I 
ought to be on the road. May I come at 
six o’clock, Monsieur le Docteur ?”’ 

He stared at her. “I suppose so,” he said, 
doggedly; then as he turned away he 
muttered, “ Poor dear soul! The most absurd 
proposal I ever heard ; but there is no use in 
going against instinct—we all know that.” 


CHAPTER III. 


THE sun shines down hotly on the round 
stones that pave the irregular streets of 
Sedan, and as the flies cluster and buzz round 
the horses of the diligence these tormented 
creatures toss their heads and switch their 
tails and stamp impatiently on the burning 
stones. They stand on the side of the Place 
near the booking office, ready to start, but 
there is none of the gay bustle round the 
vehicle that one so often sees in a foreign 
town. The driver leans against a door post, 
examining the end of his whip, and the con- 
ductor looks dejected as he stares down 
the street. The town is silent, there are 
few inhabitants to be seen, and these go 
about their business in as hushed a manner 
as if they had just come back from a funeral. 
The town-folk are usually light-hearted 
enough, and at another time both driver 
and conductor would have been plagued with 
witticisms about one thing or another ; but 
to-day is different. No one can for a moment 
forget that up yonder, only a few hundred 
yards away, is the stretch of fields covered 
with mounds, and only a few days ago red 
with the blood of dead and dying Frenchmen. 

And besides this, some miles away, in the 
gloomy old castle frowning over the Semois 
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—once the dark stronghold of the Dukes of 
Bouillon and the Prince Bishops of Liége— 
are lying hundreds of prisoners, many of 
them suffering tortures from the wounds 
received in the bloody battle. Yes, there 
are hundreds of them up there! When the 
diligence comes back this evening there will 
be many inquiries about these sufferers in 
the hospital in the castle of Bouillon. 

To-day there are only two passengers for the 
diligence—English tourists—one of whom is 
curious to see the room in the little inn at 
Bouillon where the French Emperor slept 
after he had yielded himself a prisoner. This 
traveller is a small, fair, dapper man, so 
intent on the journey before him that he has 
become impatient of the delay in starting. 

“Come, come,” he calls out to the driver, 
“how much longer are you going to wait? It 
will get hotter instead of cooler, my friend.” 

The driver opens first one eye and then 
the otlier widely. 

“Do not trouble yourself, monsieur, we 
shall not start for ten minutes or so; but if 
monsieur likes to walk on, he will find that 
the road is shaded by trees, when he has 
passed the battle-field.” 

“T will go on.” The dapper little man in 
grey suit and hat steps briskly out and puts 
up his sun-umbrella. He is very anxious to 
examine the battle-field, and he pulls out a 
smart red note-book from the breast of his 
coat, that he may have it ready to record his 
impressions therein. 

The other traveller is older and less 
carefully dressed; he does not follow his 
companion. 

“ Are you coming?” calls back the tourist 
with the note-book. 

“No,” says the other. “I would rather 
go out of my way to avoid a battle-field.” 

“You don’t say so! I think it most in- 
teresting. Well, you'll overtake me on the 
hill.” 

As the inquiring tourist passes up the 
stony street a small bent figure appears on 
the lower side of the Place. The driver and 
conductor both look round at the stooping 
woman ; they consider that she is possibly a 
passenger. She is dressed in a rusty black 
gown and jacket; her white peasant cap 
shows plainly under a shapeless bonnet. 

“Good morning, mother,” says the con- 
ductor ; then, as she limps slowly along, he 
adds: “ You are lame. Are you going to 
ride, by chance?” 

Poor old Suzanne curtseys. ‘ Monsieur,” 
she says humbly, “will you have the kind- 
ness to tell me how far it is to Bouillon? Is 
it a long walk?” 


She raises her tired blue eyes to his face. 

The man whistles. “Too far to walk,” 
he says—“over nineteen kilometres. Our 
diligence does the distance in two hours and 
a half, though the way is steep.” 

Mére Suzanne sighs. She has walked a 
good deal in these four days, but she has also 
paid many francs in railway journeys; it 
seems to her that Auguste may need the rest 
of her little store. Her back aches terribly, 
and her feet are lamed by the hot stony 
roads—and yet she is not quite spent. 
Surely, if she tries, she can walk some of 
these nineteen kilometres. 

“How much is the fare to Bouillon, 
monsieur?’’ She sees that this is really an 
omnibus—there is no coupé in front, nor are 
there any outside seats—it is perhaps less 
expensive to ride in than a diligence is. 

“Two franes,’ he says carelessly. “It is 
too little to ask, for the road is steep, and 
the horses do not like such hills in hot 
weather. “ Will you get in, mother?” 

Suzanne shakes her head. “Two francs!” 
she says, and then she smiles. ‘“ Monsieur, 
I thank you, but I have not so much to spare. 
I will walk on towards Bouillon.” 

The man watches her limp up the stony 
street. 

“The poor old creature has a husband or 
a son in the hospital,’ he says. “Joseph, you 
might have taken her along for nothing.” 

“ Diable, and why not?” Joseph answers. 
“Why did you not say sot What is the 
use of you if you cannot give me the benefit 
of your ideas?” 

The conductor is silent, and the horses 
stamp so impatiently on the stones that they 
shake the vehicle and the passenger who sits 
inside it. 

Meantime Mére Suzanne toils up the stony 
street. The town is not a large one, and she 
soon comes out on to a road; there are no 
stones here, on each side are hedges broken 
away in places, leaving gaps. Suzanne toils 
on, she looks neither right nor left, her heart 
does not beat any quicker, and yet, all uncon- 
sciously, she is passing by the very place 
where her Auguste was pierced by a Prussian 
bayonet. 

A little way further trees on each side of 
the road afford welcome shade. Suzanne 
gives a start, for leaning against one of these 
trees is the tourist. 

She looks at him. 

“Sir,” she says meekly, “ can you be kind 
enough to tell me if the road goes on 
straight to Bouillon, and how much farther 
off is the chateau?” 

The traveller takes out his pocket-hand- 
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kerchief, spreads it on the ground, and seats 
himself. 

“Sit down, my good woman,” he says ; 
“you must want a rest if you have climbed 
that hill—the road is simply abominable.” 
He smiles approvingly as she seats herself at 
a respectful distance. “Those poor French- 
men,’ he goes on, “must have suffered 
horribly as they were jolted up and down 
hill to Bouillon.” 

While he looks to see if-the diligence is 
coming he whistles a cheerful tune; this 
poorly-clad old woman does not interest him 
or attract his notice, or he would see that she 
has been trembling since his last words, and 
that tears have gathered in her faded blue 
eyes. 

“Can monsieur tell me,” her voice is very 
faint and sad, “whether the battle was 
fought on this side of Sedan?” 

He turns to look at her. “Did you 
not know? Whata pity you did not overtake 
me lower down! Dear me, I could have 
explained it to you. I have been walking 
over the field—a battle-field is extremely 
interesting to an Englishman—and I saw 
plenty of buttons and scraps of that kind 
still left about. Well,” he says eagerly, “ if 
you look as you go down you will surely 
pick up something ; you can easily get into 
the field by one of the gaps in the hedge, 
you know.” 

Something in her fixed gaze makes him 
uneasy ; he begins to wonder if she is in her 
right mind, but it is such a relief to have some 
one to speak to that he cannot keep silence. 

“What are you going to Bouillon for?” 
he asks. 

Suzanne has edged herself further away 
from him, she does not wish to speak again, 
but it is not in her nature to be rude. 

“T am going to the hospital, monsieur. I 
have a son there.” 

“Dear me,” he says briskly, “that is 
extremely interesting.” He takes out his red 
book and makes a note therein. “Do you 
think you can take me into the ward as a 
friend, my good woman ¢” 

Suzanne feels troubled when she sees that 
the stranger is writing down her words, but 
her anger rises as she listens to his proposal. 
“Youare not my friend, monsieur ;” she rises 
up and- makes him a low curtsey. “I am 
a poor woman, and I cannot be of use to you.” 

It is a relief to her to hear the tinkle of 
the horses’ bells as the diligence comes slowly 
up hill. She watches it climb like a 
black and yellow snail ; the tourist gets inside 
when it stops, and then the driver calls out 
to Suzanne. 





“Come, get up, my mother,” he says, “ if 
you can squeeze in beside me you shall ride 
free to Bouillon.” 

She raises her withered thankful face. 
“Ah, monsieur, may God bless you, I can 
never thank you enough, but when my lad 
is strong again he will help me to thank you.” 

The driver bends forward and helps her 
up carefully ; then he cracks his sounding 
whip, the bells give forth a merry tinkle, 
and the omnibus rattles on along the uneven, 
jolting road. 

“You are going to your son?” says the 
driver. 

Suzanne’s heart seems to flow out with her 
words ; this genial rough-looking Walloon 
does not repel her as the tourist did. 

“ Yes, monsieur, I am going to my Auguste; 
my husband is lame, he cannot travel, and 
monsieur sees that our Auguste is all we 
have—he is our last and he is wounded. 
We have others—oh yes, monsieur, there 
are three, but they lie at Magenta and at 
Solferino.” 

The coachman swears roundly. 

“T hope France has seen the last of an 
empire, mother. These two Napoleons and 
their empires have wasted blood -that it will 
take more than a generation to replace.” 

Suzanne bends her head and sighs ; in her 
heart she agrees ; she detests war, but her 
husband and all her sons have been soldiers, 
and she cannot join in blame of their 
calling. 

Presently the diligence reaches the top 
of a steep hill. The road descends abruptly, 
and in the valley below is the river Semois 
circling like a silver coil round a wooded 
promontory on which show the white houses 
of the town of Bouillon. The-rocky neck 
of this promontory rises abruptly from the 
valley at the foot of the road, and on it 
is the dark frowning castle of Bouillon. 
Beyond are high hills with table land atop, 
gold and emerald just now, as corn and 
turnip fields glow in the sunshine. 

Mére Suzanne catches at the driver’s arm ; 
between joy and excitement she can scarcely 
speak. 

“Is that—is that the hospital, monsieur ?” 
She points up to the towering fortress across 
the valley. 

“Well, my mother, the hospital is within 
there—they will tell you, I fancy. Our coach 
stops at the little inn below”—he points 
downwards—“ for our yard lies across the 
bridge. You see,” he adds, “the town lies 
on both sides of the river, but you must get 
out on this side.” 

“Tt is not far,” she says as she looks 
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from the place to which he points up to the 
gloomy fortress. 

He shrugs his shoulders. 

“ You will find it a long climb, my mother, 
the entrance is on the other side. Gare— 
gare!” he shouts as a timber cart, drawn by 
two cream-coloured oxen with large soft eyes, 
comes slowly up hill, the boy in charge lying 
so sound asleep on the long tree trunks 
chained to the frail picturesque cart, that 
even the cracking of the driver’s whip fails 
to rouse him. 

“Yes, my mother,” he says, when, this 
danger past, they stop in the front of 
the little vine-clad inn beside the Semois, 
“T think it will take you a good hour to 
climb up to the Chateau de Bouillon.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Har way up the ascent Mére Suzanne 
stopped and she looked behind her. Below 
lay the quaint and ancient town with the 
silver river in its midst, flowing on to the 
right between wooded banks, a charming 
picture of repose ; to the left the stream took 
so swift a curve as it circled the promontory 
that it was soon lost to sight. 

She could no longer see the castle, for she 
was directly below it, but as she turned to 
pursue the upward stony road, she came in 
sight of the cemetery, which lay behind the 
shoulder of the hill on the further side of 
the promontory. It was below her and out 
of her way, and yet Suzanne felt strongly 
moved to visit it. It had often soothed her 
to think that pious hands, all unknown to 
her, had perhaps laid wreaths on those far-off 
graves in Italy ; and now she too might say 
a prayer for some poor fellows who had 
perhaps died of their wounds in the hospital 
of Bouillon. But no, this must be after- 
wards—she could not lose a moment in 
seeking her boy. 

Some more toilsome climbing, and then she 
reached a platform covered with trees in front 
of the entrance. A sentinel stood grimly 
before his box. He was young, and he shook 
his head when Suzanne spoke to him, but he 
looked compassionate, although he could not 
understand what she said. Suzanne pulled 
the doctor’s letter out of her pocket, and 
showed it. The young soldier shook his 
head again—then, when he had thought a 
few minutes and had looked carefully at the 
tired woman, he pointed through the gloomy 
archway. 


Suzanne thanked him, and she passed 
through the dark portal green with age and 
daimp. Seen through the archway the court- 
yard had looked nearer, but she found before 
she reached it, that she had to pass over a 
drawbridge with awful chasms on either side, 
and then through another portal. The gloom 
of the grass-grown neglected-looking court 
surrounded by the grim walls of the castle 
was horrible, and she saw as she passed 
through the passages that water trickled 
down the walls, and that liverwort and ferns 
had niched themselves wherever they could. 
The tired woman shuddered. She had only 
thought of her boy in a hospital; was he, 
perhaps, a prisoner in these stern-looking 
dungeons within the keep ? 

The door to which she had been directed 
stood open. She was relieved to see a 
woman standing just within. 

“Ah! good day, my mother,” said the 
woman in French, and Suzanne’s spirits re- 
vived when she heard her native tongue and 
saw a friendly Walloon face. ‘“ You, perhaps, 
want the hospital—but it is not this way.” 

“Yes, yes, madame, it is the hospital I 
want.” Suzanne nearly cried for joy. “I 
was afraid this was it.” She looked up at 
the black stronghold, which seemed to be a 
part of the dark rock on which it stood. 

“You must come with me,” the woman 
said ; “you wish perhaps to see one of our 
patients. Poor fellows! they do not many 
of them get visitors—their friends live far 
away.” 

Suzanne had felt exhausted while she 
climbed the hill, but at these words her 
strength came back. She was close to her 
son then—in a few minutes she should see 
him! A lump rose in her throat, for she 
knew he must be altered—terribly changed 
by all the suffering he had gone through. 
Now that she had seen for herself what the 
journey was from Sedan to Bouillon, she 
could guess how trying it must have been 
for these poor wounded soldiers. 

“ Ah, the poor fellows, they have enough 
to suffer, but they are well cared for now,” 
the woman went on, talking fast over her 
shoulder. “Oh, yes, there are some nursing 
sisters, and my sister Hubertine ; I too help 
when there is no chance of a visitor to 
see the chateau. You do not care to,see the 
dungeons, I fancy. Ah! but they are a 
sight to see, and there are besides the 
oubliettes, and a well so deep that it goes 
down to the Semois.” 

She threw back her head as she made this 
announcement ; she was proud of these awful 
dungeons hewn out of the dark rock. Mere 
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Suzanne scarcely heard her; they had just 
come out of a long passage into a larger 
court, and her eyes were fixed on a range of 
far more modern buildings than the original 
chateau. A group of three gentlemen stood 
outside the entrance doorway, and one of 
these was putting something down in a book. 
Then he nodded to the others and passed 
quickly out of sight. 

“You must speak to one of them, they are 
both doctors,” her conductor said to Suzanne, 
and then bidding her good-bye the friendly 
woman went back to her post. 

But the doctors were talking together so 
earnestly that they did not observe the 
small bent figure that stood meekly watching 
them. 

At first it seemed to Suzanne as if she 
could not wait—as if she must go forward 
and push aside the man who blocked the 
doorway, and then find her way to the bed- 
side of her boy ; but Suzanne had long ago 
given up her will. She was so accustomed 
to look for guidance that there was little 
danger she would act rebelliously. While 
the doctors talked she began to pray, and by 
the time they broke up their conference she 
had remembered that she must not murmur 
against the will of the loving Father, who 
had brought her thus far safely on her way. 

One of the doctors went back into the 
hospital, and then the other saw Mére Suzanne. 

“What is your business, my good woman?” 
He spoke quickly, but not unkindly. 

Suzanne made alow curtsey. “Iam your 
servant, sir,’ and she handed him the letter 
addressed to Doctor Godefroi. 

He looked at it, then he gave it back to 
her. 

“ This is not for me, it is for Dr. Godefroi. 
He was ill yesterday and he went down into 
the town, but he may be back to-day. Do 
you want to see one of his cases?” 

“ If monsieur pleases.” She tried to smile, 
but her lips trembled too much. “ Monsieur 
will perhaps be so very kind as to tell me 
where I shall find my boy. He is Auguste 
Didier from Caudebec, monsieur, and he has 
been wounded in the battle with a bayonet.” 

There was a half smile on the doctor’s lips. 

“ My good woman,” he said, kindly, “ Iam 
afraid you must wait till my colleague returns. 
We only know our poor fellows by their 
number in the hospital wards. But you 
look tired, you must not stand here ; come in 
and rest till Dr. Godefroi comes back. We 
shall know before long—some one has gone 
down to fetch him.” 

Poor Suzanne’s head bent still lower ; 
she followed the doctor into a bare room, 


where a tall woman in a black gown and 
a white apron stood measuring bits of linen 
and then folding them on a white table. 

The woman looked up as the doctor 
came in. 

“Will you let this person wait here, 
Hubertine?” he said. “She wants to sec 
Dr. Godefroi, and I fancy he will come before 
long.” 

Hubertine looked at Suzanne, and then 
she pulled forward one of the wooden chairs. 

“ Will you sit down, madame?” she said ; 
“you must have found the way up so steep.” 

Suzanne sat down while the nurse went 
on with her work. The poor mother’s lips 
moved ; she longed to ask for her boy, but 
a great dread possessed her. Now that she 
was so close to him fear was stronger than 
hope. At last love triumphed; she got 
up and stood beside the nurse, looking yet 
more bent and feeble beside the tall, strong 
figure. 

“Madame,” she said, timidly, “can you 
tell me how it fares with a lad called 
Auguste Didier? He is my son, or I would 
not trouble you. He is in the care of Doctor 
Godefroi.” 

The tall woman turned such a look of 
compassion on her, and then Suzanne saw 
that she had only one eye. 

“ My friend,” said Hubertine, “we do 
not know the names of our patients, there 
are so many, and the nurses are so few that 
we have to go quickly from one bed to another. 
Even now I am wanted and I must leave 
you.” 

“ You are, perhaps, going tomy Auguste !”’ 
Suzanne had unconsciously clasped her 
hands, and the nurse, well accustomed to 
read unspoken words, gave her a sad, tender 
smile. 

“ Even then I could not take you with me 
—only the doctor can pass you in; but, in- 
deed, you are mistaken. I do not nurse any 
of Dr. Godefroi’s patients ; Sister Francoise 
is with them. Allez,” she patted Suzanne’s 
shoulder, “ you must hope for the best ; your 
son has the cleverest doctor and the best 
nurse in the hospital. Sit and rest yourself.” 

With a nod and a kindly smile she went 
away with her bandages, and once more 
Suzanne was left alone. 

But now she was less sad; perhaps not 
more hopeful, but light had come into her 
troubled soul. It was very comforting to 
learn that Auguste had been cared for by a 
sweet-faced Sister of Charity. Suzanne had 
met several of them in her long, wearisome 
journey, and she had told herself they had 
angels’ faces. 
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« And J, what could any one so ignorant 
have done for him?” but at this thought tears 
would come streaming over her withered 
cheeks, till at last she sank down on her 
knees and prayed earnestly for calm. 

She was still praying, so much in earnest 
that she did not hear the door open. 

Suzanne rose up and she saw before her 
a strange pale face, but she felt sure it was 
the face of Monsieur Godefroi. He was 
passing through the room, but she held out 
the letter before he could reach the opposite 
door. 

“Monsieur, I think you are Doctor Gode- 
froi, and you will take me to see my boy.” 

She was not timid now ; suspense had made 
her resolute. If the doctor left her she 
might lose her chance of speech with him. 

He gave her a quick look. 

“ T have not been through my wards yet ;”’ 
but he opened the letter. He read it, and 
then he looked keenly at Suzanne ; his bright 
deep-set eyes shone in his pale worn face. 

“ Come along, my good woman,” and he led 
the way through the door opposite into a 
ward that opened from the passage. On 
each side was a row of beds filled with 
wounded, suffering soldiers. Some were 
lying still as death itself, others writhed and 
moaned with anguish. 

Mére Suzanne followed the doctor, glancing 
shyly at each face as she passed. But she 
saw only grey-haired sufferers here, till she 
reached the end of the room, and then she 
spied out a poor young black-eyed fellow 
tossing about in such fevered anguish that 
she slipped up beside him and straightened 
the bed-clothes and smoothed his pillow, and 
gave him a drink of the water that stood 
near him. 

“ Mother !” the poor lad said, “‘ oh, mother, 
I cannot bear it!” 

But the doctor was opening a door at the 
end, and Suzanne had to follow him. 

This was a larger, cooler ward, with a large 
window at the further end. 

A Sister was bending over the bed nearest 
this window ; the bed facing it was empty, 
and Suzanne seemed to breathe more freely 
in this isolated corner. 

“ Well, Sister Francoise,” said the doctor, 
“and how are we all this morning? How is 


No. 10?” He bent over the bed, and then he 
looked up at the Sister; they exchanged 
glances, and the doctor spoke in a low voice, 
Suzanne could not utter a word; her heart 
beat so loudly that she seemed to hear it in 
the silence, for the men here lay quietly as if 
asleep. 

“This is his mother.” The doctor did not 
look round at Suzanne, but he moved aside 
to let the Sister pass him. She took 
Suzanne’s trembling hands and held them 
firmly clasped. 

“ Poor dear mother!” she said, as she 
smiled down tenderly into Suzanne’s faded 
eyes. 

It seemed to Suzanne as if she had known 
it all before. Through these weary days it 
had been coming nearer, nearer, hour by 
hour ; and when the Sister said, “He will 
know you, you shall speak to him, the doctor 
is telling him you are here,” the poor mother 
felt that this was joy unlooked for. She 
knew then that her fear had gone even 
beyond this farewell greeting. 

The Sister drew her gently forward, and 
then went with the doctor to another bedside, 
while his mother bent over the pale changed 
face of her son. His sunny hair had all been 
cut away, but his eyes were raised with a 
sweet fond smile to hers as she stooped to 
kiss him. Her hot tears roused him as they 
fell on his face. 

“‘ Dear—little mother!” Auguste’s strong 
young voice was now only a whisper, she 
could not hear it if she were farther away, 
“so good—to come—so far! You make me 
so happy— Mother,” he lingered out the word, 
and then his eyes closed, and a look of sweet 
peace came on the poor suffering face. . . 

Suzanne thought heaven must already have 
begun for her darling. She knelt down 
beside him. 

Presently he opened his eyes again, but he 
did not speak, and then a wonderful peace 
settled on Auguste’s face. He looked like a 
sleeping child. 

* 


’ 


* * * 
Suzanne was still kneeling beside him, 
when the Sister touched her shoulder. 
“Come away, mother,” she said, in a 
tender voice, “ your child has gone to rest.” 
KATHARINE 8S. Macquor. 
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~ THERE is no city in 
England that can equal 
Chester for interest and 
curiosity. It is not indeed a happy 
hunting-ground for artists, as 
there are few picturesque 
combinations of buildings, 

—z.-- and the Cathedral lies 
low. The stately minsters 

of Norwich and York and Lincoln 
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Gab. nage fe: "i : soar above the roofs and gables of 

“las “ye the cities and form a hundred picturesque 
es . groups with the buildings below them. 

ae There is another drawback to the proper apprecia- 

From a Drawing by H. Ratttox. tion of the ancient city. There are many Hanoverian 


fronts that conceal panelled rooms and quaint chimney- 

pieces and ceilings, which the stranger never suspects. 

Below the present level of the streets, also, there are many monastic remains, and 

far below these lies buried a Roman city. This was strikingly illustrated not long ago 

when excavations were made for re-erecting a house in Whitefriars Street ; some four feet 

below the surface of the soil the workmen came upon many encaustic tiles, and the remains 

apparently of an abbot’s or prior’s parlour ; this belonged to the Carmelites, or White Friars, 

whose buildings have long disappeared. And below this, at about four feet, were Roman 
remains of great beauty—an atrium and massive columns. 

But the features which distinguish Chester from all other cities are the walls, and the 
rows. The walls are quite complete, and form a very pleasant promenade of about one mile 
and three-quarters. They follow the line of the old Roman walls, and there are many 
remains of Roman work, at the Northgate there is a long Roman cornice built over massive 
masonry which is in a very complete state. 

But the rows are the chief glory of Chester, and these have no parallel in any other city. 
The entrance to the Choir School, which is shown on the next page, is of comparatively recent 
eonstruction. The Deanery faces the front of the school, and one of the Chester Deans had 
a passage made through it in order to shorten his approach (which it did only by a very few 
yards) as he left the Deanery preceded by the verger with the ancient mace. 

It was the desire of the late Dean Howson to do away with this passage and restore the 
room to its former dimensions. This was the ancient refectory, and there is a stone pulpit 
dating back to the thirteenth century, where a monk read aloud some homily or chapter to 
prevent the brethren from dwelling too much on the delights of the table. These in Chester 


-must have been of a very superior quality and compared favourably with such fare as the 
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recluses in the Midland 
Counties could com- 
mand. Salmon abound- 
ed within five minutes 
walk of the Cathedral, 
and just outside the 
walls is an ancient 
salmon weir. Even 
now we may indulge 
oh a summer’s morn- 
ing in a walk along 
the walls and seeing 
a couple of men with a 

boat securing a goodly harvest 

of these fish, I have sometimes seen as 
many as six fish taken in half an hour, 
which, as they weighed from ten to fourteen 
pounds each and were worth at least a 
shilling a pound, must have been very pro- 
fitable work. 

Game also abounded in the woods of 
Cheshire, which were among the most ex- 
tensive, and the best stocked of any forests 
in England ; indeed, red and fallow deer could 
be found within a mile of the city gates. 

This refectory was afterwards used as the 
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From a Drawing by H. Rattron, 


King’s School, but a new building has recently 
been erected in its place. 

The total length of the noble room of 
which three bays are shown here, was ninety 
feet, and the width was thirty-four. It was 
the wish of Dean Howson to extend it to its 
former dimensions as the walls are still 
standing and strong, and to let it be con- 
verted into a public library. 

If when we leave the cathedral we proceed 
down Northgate Street we shall arrive at 
what is called the Cross, or the place where 
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From a Drawing by Ul. Rattrox. 


the four principal streets in the city meet 
each other. Here the high cross used to 
stand and all proclamations were read. 

If we turn to the right we shall find 
ourselves in Watergate Street, where the 
third: sketch admirably shows an ancient 
gabled house that clearly belongs to the 
early part of Elizabeth’s reign. Of this 
dwelling I have never been able to obtain 


any history, but it must have belonged to 
some very noble residence. The part shown 
can be little more than the great hall, and 
though it is cut up into rooms with boarded 
partitions we can trace the grand ceiling 
with its pendants. There is a great fireplace 
in this hall which reaches to the springing 
of the roof, but it is boarded up, and I have 
never been able to get a sight of it; the 
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From @ Drawing by H. Ratton. 


tenant refuses permission and has never seen 
it himself. It is believed, however, to be very 
fine indeed. Here we may be said to come 
to the very middle of this quaint city: a 
narrow passage runs by this house and leads 
to a quaint old mansion now unoccupied, 
and it is not too much to say hardly known, 
except by tradition, to the inhabitants of 


Chester. It is a most tenantable place, and 
might be rented for a nominal sum by any 
one who was not very particular about an 
approach to his residence. There is an 
immense stained glass window in the hall 
that has been filled from some of the eccle- 
siastical buildings, and in an upper room 
there is a chimney piece that is intensely 
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interesting, not only to an antiquary, but to 
a naturalist. The monks of Falaise had a 
branch of their body in Chester, and they 
imported fig plants which grew and prospered 
amazingly, indeed, so much as to have con- 
firmed a supposition that some few hundred 
years ago the climate of England was warmer 
than it now is. Still, however, in some old 
farm gardens that were on the estates of the 
monasteries in Cheshire there are remains of 
fig trees that yet flourish, and perhaps have 
become acclimatised. In the chimney-piece 
already alluded to there are two birds with 
their beaks deep in green figs, and often I 
have tried to find a solution to this (for this 
quaint residence was at one time occupied by 
the writer), but when I saw a beccafico the 
mystery was solved. These two birds are 
good representations of the beccaficoes, or fig- 
peckers, and almost a conclusive proof that 
this supreme delicacy arrived at fig time in 
Chester, and doubtless contributed to the 
bill of fare of the Benedictine monks of St. 
Werburgh. The fig still is cultivated in 
Sussex, and there these birds are common 
visitants in the fig season. There are hawk- 
ing scenes, and many quaint panels in other 
parts of the same house, and close by, as 
these lines are written, an excavation has 
brought to light some interesting Roman 
architecture. 

Lower down in the street, and within three 
minutes of the race-course, that has caused 
so many pangs of sorrow, is Bishop Lloyd’s 
house. 

This has also been excellently shown by 
the artist, and the interior is almost as little 
known as the secluded residence just de- 
scribed. But there is a noble dining-room 
in it, richly ornamented, and quite fit in 
splendour and size for any magnate in the 
kingdom to entertain his guests in. The 
panels in the fronts of this house are, to say 
the least, very quaint, indeed it is Christian 
charity itself to include one of them in the 
adjective. 

The next illustration is of a Chester row, 
where the system of rows may be seen in its 
perfection. It is the carved row under 
Bishop Lloyd’s house, and this will convey 
as good an idea of a Chester row as can be 
given by pencil. 

The origin of the rows is not only in- 
volved in obscurity, but in all human 
probability will continue so to the end of 
the chapter. All theories are hopelessly 
wide of probability, and we may just refer 
to the two which have gained the greatest 
number of adherents. 

One supposition is that they were con- 
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structed as a defence against any sudden 
attack of the Welsh horsemen when they 
had forced the gates of the city ; but against 
this theory we may say that in other towns, 
such as Shrewsbury, which was much more 
exposed to the Welsh frontier, we should 
have had some similar arrangement, whereas 
there is nothing et all resembling it any- 
where. Then there were the walls and gates 
which the Welsh never forced through, be- 
sides which the “mountain squires,’ as 
Pistol calls them, had no cavalry. 

Equally wide of the mark is the supposi- 
tion that claims a Roman origin—for other 
cities and towns where Roman traces are 
left behind would surely have afforded some 
parallel instance of architecture ; and then 
again, though Stukely in his Jtinerary in 
1724 says, “The rows or piazzas are singular 
through the wholg town, giving shelter to the 
foot-people. I fancied it a remain of Roman 
porticoes,” he should have added that they 
bear no resemblance to anything of the kind 
we know of in ancient Rome. The original 
form of the rows may yet be seen in Bridge 
Street. They were low galleries supported 
by heavy oak beams, on which the over- 
hanging gables of the houses rested and 
projected far over the footwalk; a few of 
these are left, but as a general rule when an 
alteration is made the row is made much 
higher, and light columns are substituted 
for the heavy oak standards. The heavy 
wooden rows would hardly point to a Roman 
type. And then indeed if we remember 
that the Romans were succeeded by bar- 
barians of whom we know little or nothing 
—though we call them Picts and Scots— 
and these demolished the Roman city to 
make way in later years for’ Ecclesiastical 
buildings, which in their grace and beauty 
covered Chester when Gothic architecture 
was in its glory, we shall be further than 
ever from accepting the Roman theory. Not 
long ago, the fourteenth century encaustic 
tiling which overlay the Roman atrium, to 
which allusion has been made, was covered 
up, and the rows in no instance can date 
back to the fourteenth century, though it is 
not at all improbable that there may have 
been some indication of them then, though 
there is nothing at all to substantiate such a 
theory even as that. But as for any Roman 
remains we have, or even know of, accounting 
for the rows, these had been in ruins for a 
thousand years before any row we know of 


was built. 


“ Antiquity appears to have begun 
Long after thy primeval race was run.” 
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There is indeed one theory that commends 
itself as the one that has the fewest objec- 
tions, though it is a very homely one, and 
that is—that the construction of the rows 
is the result of accident. We cannot find 
any actual remains that date farther back 
than the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
and in a securely walled city it is evident 
that the rows made the very most of the 
space for commercial purposes ; besides this 
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best. There are some magnificent rooms in 
Bishop Lloyd’s house, now put to humble 
purposes. 

After passing Bishop Lloyd’s we come to 
the “Yacht Inn,” a fine gabled hostelrie 
opposite to the great quadrangle where the 
cheese fairs are held every month. There it 
was that Dean Swift stayed on his road to 
Dublin, and he invited the dignitaries of the 
Cathedral to have supper with him, but they 





CHESTER ROW UNDER BISHOP LLOYD'S. 
From a Drawing by H. Ratvton. 


they afforded the best protection from summer 
heats and winter snows and rains, and as an 
American who saw them for the first time 
said, “They are the best forms for a county- 
town that have ever been devised by the skill 
of man.” We may then, at any rate, get clear 
of our difficulty concerning the origin by 
admitting that the designers chose the best 
models that could be found, and the excellence 
of their plans recommended itself to successive 
builders; for if a model county town had 
now to be laid out, the system on which 
Chester is built would be incomparably the 


declined, so he wrote with a diamond ring 
on a pane of glass in the window :— 


“ Mouldy without—rotten within, 
The church and its clergy are all near akin,” 


and this inscription remained for many years. 

Between the “Yacht Inn” and Bishop 
Lloyd’s house is a very beautiful example of 
black and white architecture, called the 
“Custom House Inn,” the exterior of which 
seems not to have been altered or “restored,” 
and opposite this is a fine old mansion 
connected with which there is a story so 
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dramatic, that it would require no embellish- 
ing to convert it into a sensational three 
volume novel. 

At one time Chester, like other county 
towns, contained the town houses of the 
principal county families, who retired here 
for the “season.” London was a pilgrim- 
age to reach, and even to the end of the 
last century, the society was exclusiveness 


itself. Merchants 

and bankers were 

ee —=- hardlyadmitted, 
==. -~—=—___ even slave- 
=e " owners, 












eee an ae who 


were con- ~ —= 
sidered _per- 
haps to follow 
the most respect- 
able branch of busi- 
ness, could only with 
difficulty gain admit- 
tance. Into the middle 
of this exclusive region, Mr. Joshua Horton, a 
gentleman from London, was freely admitted 
with his family. He occupied the house 
spoken of, and rented a county seat called 
Cotton Hook four miles from Chester for 
three lives. 

His hospitalities were great, and indeed it 
became quite a privilege to have the entrée 
of his mansion, though he was courtesy itself 


From a Drawing by H. Ration. 
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to all comers. There were many surmises 
as to who the stranger might be, but his 
prompt payments and affluence, and his dis- 
tinguished bearing pointed him out to be 
some one superior, and surmise even went 
so far as to say that he belonged to the 
ill-starred family of Stuart ; and his money 
came from France. 

His next door neighbour was Alderman 
Mainwaring, the head of a great Cheshire 
family, and at the time about to be alluded 
to, the city was full of the aristocracy of 
the county. The Egertons, and Leighs, 
and Wilbrahams, and Cholmondleys, and 
many others, had houses there, and these 
were occupied by the families. One night 
in the early part of the year 1700, there 
had been the usual festivities, and torch- 
men, and sedan-chairmen were conveying 
the revellers home, when a curious light 
was seen in Mr. Horton’s house. A cry 
of fire was raised, and the volunteers to 

help were astonished to find the door 

barricaded ; and they heard people 


moving inside. An entrance 


, Was forced, and there was a 
he great scramble to escape ; 
pote every one did except Mr. 


Horton, who turned out to 
be the chief of a desperate 
gang of coiners. The cru- 
cibles were there full of 
metal, and one which had 
upset caused the conflagra- 
tion. Dies and everything 
were found. On the 8th 
of April, 1700, Chief- 

Justice Jekyll opened a 
~~ . special assize in Chester 
~~ to try this late addition 
to the ranks of the 
county aristocrats. He 
was, of course, found 
guilty and condemned 
to death. Some legal 
points were however 
raised in his behalf, and 
these were referred to 
London ; and taking ad- 
vantage of the delay he 
seems to have managed 
to make his peace with the sheriff who 
doubtless had often enjoyed his hospitality, 
—for his career extended over some three or 
four years,—and he made his escape, for 
which the sheriff was heavily fined. This 
worthy must have made friends when he 
had the opportunity, for he lived and died in 
obscurity, and was never called on to expiate 
his crimes. 








From a Drawing by H. Ratton, 


The house where his operations were 
carried on was altered, if not almost rebuilt, 
shortly after his trial and until recently was 
used as the “‘Judges’ Lodgings” for Chester 

In Watergate Street also is the celebrated 
Stanley Palace, where Lord Derby, who was 
concerned in the rising to restore the worth- 
less representative of the Stuarts in 1655, 
spent his last night before he was taken to 
Bolton for execution. There is some beauti- 
ful work about the front, but it is unhappily 
falling into decay for want of due care. 

The staircase of the Stanley Palace is very 
unequal to the exterior, and one almost 
wonders to see it in connection with such a 
fine piece of architecture, but the whole 
house, of which only a portion can be 
left, is completely denuded of every kind 





of enrichment, as 
though it had been 
left open to plunder 
a“ter the execution 
of the adventurous 
Earl. His journey 
to Bolton and his 
leave-takings of his 
family are full of 
painful _interest. 
There are many 
incidents of it re- 
corded in Chester that 
are not generally published, 
and one only regrets and wonders that so 
noble a man should have suffered himself to 
be so very far misled. 

Before leaving Watergate Street we must 
narrate one other circumstance which has a 
lurid interest, since the attempts that have 
been comparatively recently made to destroy 
property in England by means of dynamite. 
If we revert to the picture of the row under 
Bishop Lloyd’s house, we shall notice some 
road-ways on the right-hand side that lead up 
to alleys, all of which are inhabited. The 
first one is called “ Puppet-show Entry,” 
from an appalling accident which happened 
there in 1772, on the 5th of November of 
all days in the year. 

A large room was taken for a “ puppet- 
show ”’ entertainment, some sort of marion- 
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ette performance, and this was filled with 
spectators, when suddenly there was an 
awful explosion that woke up the city. For 
in a grocery store below the show a barrel 
that contained 800 pounds of gunpowder 
blew up, and 106 persons were fearfully 
damaged. Of these 23, including the show- 
man, were killed on the spot, 53 were 
conveyed to the hospital, many of these 
succumbed, and 30 more were quartered 
in the city. There is one singular cireum- 
stance about this explosion, all the force 
was upwards, and though of course the 
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numbers of instances built over splendidly 
groined and arched crypts, of . which no 
history is preserved ; some of these at the 
upper end of the street are connected with 
similar ones in Watergate Street. They are 
not exposed to view, but may be seen in 
most cases by a request being made to the 
shopkeeper under whose premises they are. 
At the top of Bridge Street on the left- 
hand side is a fine old gabled house, on the 
front of which some very good carved work 
was recently exposed that had been covered 
up with plaster, and it is in excellent pre- 





From a Drawing by H. Ratttox. 


whole of the floors, and the roof were 
utterly demolished, the walls were uninjured, 
and though, indeed, we may see how ancient 
the stacks of chimneys are; there was not 
a single one disturbed. 

The next illustration takes us to Bridge 
Street, which in strict parlance should be 
called Southgate Street, as it leads us to 
the south gate of the ancient city, but the 
circumstance of its being the road to the 
bridge which spanned the Dee overcame its 
more obvious appellation. There are many 
fine remains here, and the shops are in 


servation. Unhappily the city fathers are 
moving for the demolition of this ancient 
pile, to widen the street, though indeed it 
has never been encumbered with too much 
traffic since it was a street. A little lower 
down on the same side is all that remains of 
the old “ Blue Posts” inn, about which there 
is another legend of undoubted authenticity, 
though it takes us farther back than either 
of the others, but documents are yet extant 
that attest to its accuracy. 

In 1558—the last year of the reign of 
Queen Mary—Dr. Henry Cole the Dean of 
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St. Paul’s was sent to Chester on a special 
commission from the Queen to prosecute the 
heretics of Ireland who were beginning to 
increase alarmingly. This hostelrie was then 
kept by a Mrs. Mottershead, a singular name 
that yet survives in the street. The Mayor of 
Chester called at the inn to pay his respects 
to the Dean, and Mrs. Mottershead overheard 
the Dean say exultingly that he carried that 
which would “lash all the heretics in Ire- 
land,” and then he took out a leather box 
and showed it exultingly to his worship. 
Now the landlady had a brother in Dublin, 
and anxious for his safety she took occasion 
during the night to abstract the commission 
from the leather box, and substitute a pack 
of cards tied together by a thread, with the 
knave of clubs uppermost. On his arrival 
at Dublin he presented his box to the Lord 
Deputy and the Privy Council, who were 
surprised to find such an authority, and at 
once dismissed him. He returned to London 
to retrieve his loss, but on his arrival he 
learned that his Royal Mistress was dead, 
and Elizabeth granted Mrs. Mottershead a 
pension of forty pounds a year for the part 
she had taken in the transaction, a sum 
that would at least represent £500 of our 
money. The building which is called the 
“Falcon Inn” is directly opposite to the 
hostelrie where the adventure narrated 
occurred. Since the etching was made, which 
gives an excellent idea of the place as it 
stood, the Duke of Westminster, to whom it 
belongs, commissioned the late Mr. Smith to 
repair and alter the building. He removed 
the plaster and discovered a front that had 
for years been hidden, and the building is so 
superior to anything that had been supposed, 
that it might be regarded now as the best 
“black and white” in Chester. So far as 
style gives any indication of age, it probably 
belongs to the reign of Henry VIII., though 
the stone archway points to a still earlier 
date. There is no record of it left or any- 
thing to show what its original use was, but 
it probably was the residence of some com- 
fortable burgess, and afterwards converted 
into the “ Falstaff Inn.” 

Above this was the celebrated old Lamb Row 
which Cuitt has left one or two etchings of. 
It must have been one of the most pictur- 
esque buildings in England, or one might 
almost say in Europe at the time of its 
collapse. This building was not large, but 


the galleries and gables and hanging roofs 
must have stood almost alone for quaintness. 

The Chester Guide says, “The age of this 
row is pretty clearly determined by the 
inscription on a stone in the building that 
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was discovered after the fall, 16— p44, -55. 


Such a stone was indeed found, and perhaps 
yet exists. But it is clearly inaccurate to 
suppose that any date on any stone that may 
indeed have filled any capacity is to be taken 
as a voucher for the age of the building, yet 
this date is constantly quoted as the one when 
this remarkable structure was erected. 

The real date of the building would be 
about two centuries earlier, and as the 
“Falcon” in Cuitt’s remarkable etching has 
in a less pronounced form the same features, 
we may conclude that the latter, which cer- 
tainly dates to Henry VIII., is the more 
recent building. Old Lamb Row fell down 
without notice early in the present century, 
but nobody was hurt, indeed it is recorded 
that a very old woman who was smoking a 
pipe by a kitchen fire miraculously escaped. 
In the etching of Cuitt the old quatrefoil 
panels in the “Falcon,” which have been only 
so very recently discovered, are shown as they 
appear at present. There was another inn 
called the “Falcon” in Northgate, which 
was the scene of several singular episodes. 

About the year 1720a mancamefrom London 
and lodged here, he had a very large sum of 
money with him which he had robbed from 
a bank, where he was employed as a clerk. 
And one night he heard the constables come 
up stairs and try to enter his room, this of 
course was fastened inside, and he found 
time to make away with his plunder by 
throwing it out of the window into the yard. 
He was taken to London, but nothing could 
be proved against. him, so he was acquitted, 
though he was afterwards arrested for some 
other offence, and executed. 

One Mr. Jarvis had a small loom and a 
yard adjoining the “ Falcon,” and up to that 
time he was never in affluent circumstances, 
but he appropriated the money, and laid it 
out to such advantage that he was soon able 
to purchase a large estate at Mollington, a 
beautiful country-place three miles from 
Chester, and here he built himself a fine 
house. He became mayor of the city, when 
this office was considered to confer great 
honour, and was even pricked for the higher 
honour of the shrievalty of the county, but 
he died before the appointment was confirmed. 

Below the Falcon are remains of many 
black and white houses, and some very fine 
old mansions that were formerly the abodes 
of the aristocracy of Cheshire. 

There is a beautiful example of early Eliza- 
bethan architecture at the corner of Castle 
Street, a street so called from its leading to 
Chester Castle. This house is called the 
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King’s Head, and the exterior is in very 
perfect condition. The gable forms the 
heading of the present chapter. All remains 
of antiquity would appear to have been 
removed, as there is said to be nothing of 
interest inside. 

Lower down the street on the same side is 
what is called Gamul House, a very unsightly 
pile, but there is some fine work inside it. 
This building, which is now a school for the 
children of artizans, derives.its name from its 
having been the residence of Sir Francis 
Gamul, who was Mayor of Chester in 
Charles the First’s time, and here he enter- 
tained the king when he came to Chester to 
inspire the defenders with courage ; and one 
of the sights that always interest visitors to 
Chester is the Phenix Tower, in which there is 

an inscription setting forth that 
he stood on the leads of the 
roof there, and saw 





his cavaliers routed by the soldiers of Crom- 
well. Lower down the same side of the 
street is the very interesting inn called the 
“Bear and Billet.”” This was the first house 
that travellers to Chester came to in coaching 
times. The front as will be seen is very fine 
indeed, one mass in fact of enrichment and 
glass. This adjoins the ancient bridge, and 
the celebrated Dee mills. All this part of the 
city must at one time have revelled in beauty. 
The old watch tower and gate are preserved 
in more or less meritorious etchings of the 


From a Drawing by H. Ratvron. 
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period, but whatever these may be worth, 
they at least leave us enough to show that 
all the surroundings of old Chester bridge 
were incomparably beautiful. 
Just below the bridge and almost adjoining 
it is the celebrated King’s Pool just below 
the ancient bridge that has spanned the river 
for centuries. Handbridge the abode of the 
fishermen lies on the other 
side, and their occupation } 
lies almost at their very 
doors, 



















There is in an old book of Chester that 
lies before me a curious statement of the 
plenty of salmon in old times. “In that 
useful article, salmon, no market in the 
kingdom did, some years ago, excel it, indeed 
such was the profusion of this valuable fish, 
that masters were often restricted by a clause 
of indenture from giving it more than twice a 
week to their apprentices!” A note of ex: 
clamation follows the statement, as indeed it 
may, for even if salmon were more nauseous 
than it is—and there are many to whom the 
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fish is extremely distasteful—the fancies of 
the apprentices were not in those days 
sufficiently important to be humoured. But 
it is singular that a similar legend attaches 
to every salmon river in the country, and 
to some that, like the Mersey, have not seen 
a salmon for many generations. Every one 
has heard of them, but though indentures 
and copies of indentures can be found of 
great antiquity, there is not a single instance 
of such a clause being preserved, and one 
fears it must be consigned to the legendary 
cures effected by touching for king’s evil, or 
the divining rod of the miners, for discover- 
ing the whereabouts of metals. 


Since writing the above, I was induced to 
go and see if any trace of the “ Blue Posts” 
where Mrs. Mottershead so successfully 
played the “card trick” upon the unsuspect- 
ing Dean of St. Paul’s was left. The memory 
still lingers about the spot, and it is now 
occupied by a boot and shoe shop. On 
making inquiry I was told that though the 
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front was not a hundred years old, the ancient 
house lay behind it. And this is another 
instance of the ignorance of Chester men 
who are supposed to be well informed con- 
cerning the antique treasures of their ancient 
city. 

The proprietor of the shop at once took me 
up stairs and showed me a magnificent room 
with a quaintly panelled ceiling, which he 
said had from time out of mind been called 
the “card-room,” and then he told me the 
history of the commissioner and the pack of 
cards, differing in no material respects from 
the narration above. Tradition has, he said, 
for centuries pointed to this as being the 
actual room where Mrs. Mottershead saved 
the Irish heretics, and secured her own 
competence. There is nothing whatever in 
tho red-brick front to the shop that would 
indicate such ancient treasure, and it is 
passed thousands of times by those who 
would be deeply interested in it, but have no 
knowledge of its existence. 

ALFRED RIMMER. 
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my first description 
of the company in 
which I pass most 
of my time, 
it may be 
remembered that I mentioned a great afflic- 
tion which my friend Sir Rocer had met 
with in his youth ; which was no less than a 
disappointment in love. It happened this 
evening that we fell into a very pleasing 
walk at a distance from his house : As soon as 
we came into it, “ It is,” quoth the good old 
man, looking round him with a smile, “ very 
hard, that any part of my land should be 


settled upon one who has used me so ill as 


PS OL TN 


the perverse 
widow did; 
yet I 
am sure I could not see a sprig 
of any bough of this whole walk 
of trees, but I should reflect upon 
She has 


certainly the finest hand of any 


and 





e/ 
4} 
~e her and her severity. 







woman in the world. You are to know this 
was the place wherein I used to muse upon 
her ; and by that custom I can never come 
but the 


mind, as 


sentiments 
if I had actually 
walked with that beautiful creature under 
I have 


name on the bark of several of 


into it, same tender 


revive in my 


these shades. 


- 


been fool enough t 
carve her 
these trees ; so unhappy is the condition of 
men in love, to attempt the removing of 
their passions by the methods which serve 
only to imprint it deeper. She has certainly 
the finest hand of any woman in the world.” 

Here followed a profound silence ; and I 


was not displeased to observe my friend 
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falling so naturally into a discourse, which I 
had ever before taken notice he industriously 
avoided. After a very long pause he entered 
upon an account of this great circumstance 
in his life, with an air which I thought raised 
my idea of him above what I had ever had 


before; and gave me the picture of that 


Mh 


i} 


© Grove. 





Sacred 


lo the Widow . ay 


the methods of hospitality and good neigh- 
bourhood, for the sake of my fame; and in 
country sports and recreations, for the sake 
of my health. In my twenty-third year I 
was obliged to serve as sheriff of the county ; 
servants, officers and whole 


and in my 


equipage, indulged the pleasure of a young 


T 92 se 


at Oe ee Se 
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chearful mind of his, before it received that 
stroke which has ever since affected his words 
and actions. But he went on as follows. 

“T came to my estate in my twenty-second 
year, and resolved to follow the steps of the 


most worthy of my ancestors who have in- 


habited this spot of earth before me, in all 


man (who did not think ill of his own person) 
in taking that public occasion of shewing my 
You 


may easily imagine to yourself what appear- 


figure and behaviour to advantage. 


ance I made, who am pretty tall, rid well, and 
was very well dressed, at the head of a whole 


county, with musick before me, a feather in 
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my hat, and my horse well bitted. I can assure you I was not a little pleased with 
the kind looks and glances I had from all the balconies and windows as I rode to the hall 
where the assizes were held. But when I came there, a beautiful creature in a widow’s 
habit sat in court, to hear the event of a cause concerning -her dower. This command- 


ing creature (who was born for the destruct ion of all 
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a murrain to her, she cast her bewitching eye 





x & N upon me. I no sooner met it, but I bowed like a 
— Set ; ; 
P a - Xe a A Fi } great surprised booby ; and knowing her cause to 
Ce _ NEES * , i" : : , 
é SAS ORS Se eee | y ull be the first which came on, I cried, like a captivated 
Soa, nt O, | 


~ calf as I was, ‘Make way for the defendant’s 
witnesses.’ This sudden partiality made all the 
county immediately see the sheriff also was be- 
come a slave to the fine widow. During the time 
her cause was upon trial, she behaved herself, I 
warrant you, with such a deep attention to her 
business, took opportunities to have little billets 
handed to her counsel, then would be in such a 
pretty confusion, occasioned, you must know, 
by acting before so much company, that not 
only I but the whole court was prejudiced in 


her favour; and all that the next heir to her 





husband had to urge, was thought so groundless 

and frivolous, that when it came to her counsel 
to reply, there was not half so much said as every one besides in the court thought he 
could have urged to her advantage. You must understand, Sir, this perverse woman is 
one of those unaccountable creatures, that secretly rejoice in the admiration of men, 
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—— 
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but indulge themselves in no farther conse- 
quences. Hence it is that she has ever had 
a train of admirers, and she removes from 
her slaves in town to those in the country, 
according to the seasons of the year. She is 
a reading lady, and far gone in the pleasures 
of friendship: She is always accompanied by 
a confident, who is witness to her daily pro- 


testations against our sex, and consequently 


a bar to her first steps towards love, upon 






From a Drawing 


the strength of her own maxims and declara- 
tions. 

“ However, | must needs say this accom- 
plished mistress of mine has distinguished 
me above the rest, and has been known to 
declare Sir Roger pE CovERLEY was the 
tamest and most humane of all the brutes in 
the country. I was told she said so, by one 
who thought he rallied me; but upon the 
strength of this slender encouragement of 
being thought least detestable, I made new 


liveries, new-pair’d my coach horses, sent 


them all to town to be bitted, and taught to 
throw their legs well, and move all together, 
before I pretended to cross the country, and 
wait upon her. As soon as I thought my 
retinue suitable to the character of my 
fortune and youth, I set out from hence 
to make my addresses. The particular skill] 
of this lady has ever been to inflame your 
wishes, and yet command respect. To make 


her mistress of this art, she has a greater 











fi 4d! 


She cast her b ewitching Eye upon me 


by Hucn Tuomson, 


share of knowledge, wit, and good sense, than 
is usual even among men of merit. Then 
she is beautiful beyond the race of women. 
If you won’t let her go on with a certain 
artifice with her eyes, and the skill of beauty, 
she will arm herself with her real charms, 
and strike you with admiration instead of 
desire. It is certain that if you were to 
behold the whole woman, there is that 
dignity in her aspect, that composure in her 


motion, that complacency in her manner, 


that if her form makes you hope, her merit 
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makes you fear. But then again, she is 
such a desperate scholar, that no country- 
gentleman can approach her without being 
a jest. As I was going to tell you, when I 
came to her house I was admitted to her 
presence with great civility; at the same 
time she placed herself to be first seen by 
me in such an attitude, as I think you call 
the posture of a picture, that she discovered 


new charms, and I at last came towards her 











se anys e aS made me 
Speechless 
i ww 
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From a Drawing by Hucu Tromson. 


with such an awe as made me speechless. 
This she no sooner observed but she made 
her advantage of it, and began a discourse 
to me concerning love and honour, as they 
both are followed by pretenders, and the real 
votaries to them. When she discussed these 
points in a discourse, which I verily believe 
was as learned as the best philosopher in 
Europe could possibly make, she asked me 


whether she was so happy as to fall in with 


‘ 


my sentiments on these important particulars. 
Her confident sat by her, and upon my being 
in the last confusion and silence, this mali- 


cious aid of hers turning to her says, ‘I am 


very glad to observe Sir RocEer pauses upon 
this subject, and seems resolved to deliver 
all his sentiments upon the matter when he 
They both kept their 
countenances, and after I had sat half an 


hour meditating how to behave before such 


pleases to speak.’ 


profound casuists, 1 rose up and took my 
leave. Chance has since that time thrown 
me very often in her way, and she as often 
has directed a discourse to me which I do 
not understand. This barbarity has kept 
me ever at a distance from the most beautiful 
object my eyes ever beheld. It is thus also 
she deals with all mankind, and you must 
make love to her, as you would conquer the 
But were she like 
3c 2 


sphinx, by posing her. 
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other women, and that there were any talk- 
ing to.her, how constant must the pleasure 
of that man be, who could converse with the 
creature— But, after all, you may be sure 
her heart is fixed on some one or other ; and 
yet I have been credibly inform’d ; but who 
can believe half that is said? After she 


had done speaking to me, she put her hand 





has certainly the finest hand of any woman 
in the world. I can assure you, Sir, were 
you to behold her, you would be in the same 
condition ; for as her speech is musick, her 
form is angelick. But I find I grow irre- 
gular while I am talking of her; but indeed 
it would be stupidity to be unconcerned at 


such perfection.’ Oh the excellent creature ! 
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I do pot understand. 


From a Drawing by HucH Tomson. 


to her bosom and adjusted her tucker. Then 
she cast her eyes a little down, upon my 
beholding her too earnestly. They say she 
sings excellently ; her voice in her ordinary 
speech has something in it inexpressibly 
sweet. You must know I dined with her 
at a publick table the day after I first saw 
her, and she helped me to some tansy in the 


eye of all the gentlemen in the country. She 


she is as inimitable to all women. as she is 
inaccessible to all men.” 

I found my friend begin to rave, and in- 
sensibly led him towards the house, that we 
might be joined by some other company ; 


and am convinced that the widow is the 


secret cause of all that inconsistency which 
appears in some parts of my friend’s dis- 


course; tho’ he has so much command of 
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himself as not directly to mention her, yet 
according to that of Martial, which one 
knows not how to render into English, Dum 
tacet hanc loquitur. I shall end this paper 
with that whole epigram, which represents 
with much humour my honest friend’s 


condition. 


Quicquid agit Rufus, nihil est, nisi Nevia Rufo, 
Si gaudet, si flet, si tacet, hance loquitur : 


Canat, propinat, poscet, negat, annuit, una est 
Nevia ; si non sit Nevia, mutus erit. 
Scriberet hesternd patri ciim luce salutem, 
Nevia lux, inquit, Nevia numen, ave. 
Epig. 69, 1. 1. 
Let Rufus weep, rejoice, stand, sit, or walk, 
Still he can nothing but of Nevia talk ; 
Let him eat, drink, ask questions, or dispute, 
Still he must speak of Nevia, or be mute. 
He writ to his father, ending with this line, 
I am, my lovely Nevia, ever thine. 





“1 AM, MY LOVELY NAVIA, EVER THINE.”” 
From a Drawing by HucH THomson. 
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IV. 
WHY NOT? 
HY does she not let Mr. 


Brydon have his cottages 
at once? It was the very 
question the young man 
asked himself as he sat 
that evening in his little 
room at the factory. As 
he bent over his desk, 
propping his forehead on one hand while 
with the other he pencilled figures on a loose 
sheet of paper, he looked like the incarnation 
of intense research, though he was really 
musing as idly as Miss Hillier herself. Why 
would not Miss Wynne part with her 
garden ? 

Her distress had been evident. A memory 
of her gentle dejected face floated between 
his eyes and the paper, so faint that he went 
on scribbling his figures right through it, 
and yet it seemed somehow to cling to him. 
Never once had she attempted to explain 
her refusal. “Oh, how cruel I am!” she 
had said, as she looked out at the poor little 
wretch in the lane, and Brydon believed in 
the sincerity of the cry. But she had not 
uttered a word to justify, or even to extenuate 
her cruelty. She had spoken as if it were 
inevitable—“ It must be; I can’t help it” 

-while expressly avowing that there was 
nothing below the surface which was a legal 
hindrance to the sale. “I can’t,” she had 
said, “and yet of course I cold.” He put 
all these speeches of hers together in his 
mind and considered them. “I wonder what 





her reason is, for she must have a reason. 
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I know she has, because she won’t give me 
any. If she hadn’t one she would have 
invented half a dozen.” 

He looked at the paper on which he had 
been scribbling. He had absently written 
down the sum which he proposed to give 
Miss Wynne, and then had multiplied it, 
and multiplied that again till it swelled to a 
fabulous amount. “And I suppose she'd 
tell me that that wouldn’t buy it!” he said 
to himself. “Should I believe her?” 

He turned sideways to his table, flung his 
legs over the arm of his chair, and proceeded 
to light his pipe. The window of his room 
looked into Garden Lane. The blind was 
drawn down but the sash was raised for air, 
and a man staggered along in the roadway 
below, howling a song. ‘“ Hezekiah Barnes, 
if I’m not mistaken, home from the ‘ Hand 
and Flower.’” The discordant yell was 
suddenly interrupted by a torrent of shrill 
abuse. “Just so,” said Brydon, half aloud. 
“Betsy Barnes it is. There’s no mistaking 
her! Ah, he’s going in—head foremost, I 
should think. And now I suppose Hezekiah 
junior, and Ada, and Minnie, and Fred, and 
the little ones, are all waking up to have 
their minds improved, and perhaps to join in 
the fray. Well, J can’t help it.” 

He smoked on, staring fixedly at the wall. 
It was coarsely papered with a representation 
of large blocks of granite. The paper was 
discoloured and torn in one corner where the 
damp had come in, and the contrast between 
its shabby flimsiness and the stately solidity 
which it mocked was grotesque. The flaring 
gas had blackened the ceiling and grimed 
the whole room. Thomas Brydon gazed at 
his granite, got up, laid his hand upon it, 























leant his shoulder against it. He had never 
taken much heed of it before ; he had left the 
dirty little office as he found it when he 
became master. It had been good enough 
for his uncle, it was good enough for him, 
And the wall had been the boundary of his 
dominion. But now he felt it merely an 
obstacle ; he braced himself as if he would 
have conquered it by sheer might of muscle, 
as if he would have thrust himself through, 
where, at arm’s length—he had never realised 
before how literally the object of his desire 
was at arm’s length—the full moon was 
shining on the blossoming limes. The slender 
boughs were swaying softly in the fresh night 
air, which smelt of their sweetness; they 
touched the brick-work with light leaf sprays, 
and delicate moving shadows, while on the 
other side he faced his torn and faded wall- 
paper, and felt himself as hopelessly shut 
out as by squared blocks of adamant. “ What 
is there in the garden that she can’t part 
with?” he mused. “It isn’t as if she had 
known it long. By Jove, it’s like the old 
rhyme— 


“*Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 


What does your garden grow ?’” 
. > > 


The conceit pleased him, and in a whimsical 
way seemed to put him on better terms with 
his neighbour. Henceforth she was some- 
thing more than “ Miss Wynne” to him, she 
was the “ Mary, Mary,” whose “contrari- 
ness’? was an acknowledged fact since the 
days of his childhood. Evidently she was 
only fulfilling her destiny. 


She sat alone that night on the cushioned 
window-seat of her parlour, wrapped in a 
soft white shawl, and resting her arm on the 
sill. Behind her the lamp burned steadily, 
a yellow globe, and the little moths came 
hurrying in from the shadows of the trees. 

The garden was blossoming for her with 
all its memories, but after all how few and 
small they were! She had been about half 
a year with the Macleans, and out of those 
six months there had been nearly three 
weeks of sweet remembrance. Eighteen 
days—no more—during which Philip had 
idled about those mossy walks, reading, 
smoking, dreaming, and sometimes, with a 
finger in his book, studying the glimpses of 
blue through the sweeping cedar boughs, or 
the little plants that grew in the crevices of 
the buttressed wall. Not so much as eighteen 
hours—not eighteen half-hours out of those 
days, in which Philip had talked, in his 
gentle, rather melancholy fashion—generally 
choosing the most interesting of all subjects 
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—himself. Mary had never listened to a 
young man’s confidences before, and she 
accepted them as an appeal, a trust reposed 
in her which claimed her gratitude and 
loyalty. His hopes, his fears, his plans, his 
wrongs, as he let them fall from his half- 
smiling lips, were gathered into a tender 
little heart and cherished there. She re- 
membered the very spot where he stood, 
looking round, and said that he should never 
forget the place. “I shall think of it 
wherever I may go. I should like to come 
back years hence, perhaps, and find it just 
the same, only mellowed and ripened with 
the sun of a few more seasons—the passion- 
flower grown higher about the study window, 
the wistaria a little further along the west 
wall, just enough to show it had been living 
while I was gone. It is the sweetest old 
garden I ever saw. It is like a convent 
garden. I feel as if there were something 
sacred about it. I like the roofs and houses 
all round, and this one spot, sheltered and 
green and blossoming. I shall dream of it 
when I am—heaven knows where I shall be! 
Perhaps in some suburban street with half- 
a-dozen geraniums on the window sill. More 
likely in some big dreary new country, which 
is only proud of its so many square miles, 
and hasn’t such a thing as an old wall. The 
flowers will all be new acquaintances there 
—how homesick I shall be! How I shall 
dream of the sweet-smelling bushes here— 
myrtle, and bay, and rosemary, and lavender ! 
I think I should like to be buried here when 
I die—laid in the soft black earth to come 
up in spring in homely old-fashioned flowers. 
Would you set sweet Basil over me, I wonder? 
But I want to come back here alive first, 
just to feel the quiet sunny welcome of the 
place, to smell the earth and leaves and 
flowers, and hear the bees. What nonsense 
all this is! I dare say the garden will be 
sold and spoilt long before I come back 
to it!” 

“Oh, if I could save it for you!” thought 
Mary, and ached with an impotent longing 
to give him his fancy. 

He had gone away soon afterwards, leaving 
the memory of words and glances, which 
might mean all or nothing, and little more 
substantial except a list of books scribbled 
on the fly-leaf of an old letter, and an out- 
line, on a page torn from his little sketch- 
book, of the house where his earliest child- 
hood had been spent. “The old fir-tree was 
just here,’ he had said, explaining some 
boyish exploit, and had dinted in its scarred 
and writhen stem and broken boughs with 
a few vigorous pencil strokes. 
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Mary was the possessor of these treasures, 
both literary and artistic, and also of some 
information concerning Philip's career. She 
knew that his father and mother were both 
dead, and that an uncle of his mother’s had 
brought him up in a kindly, slovenly fashion, 
permitting him to do very much as he pleased, 
and rather ignoring than sanctioning his 
desire to be an artist. The old gentleman 
hated scenes, and arguments, and decisions, 
and let matters drift, from unwillingness to 
act. Of late however matters had not been 
going so smoothly. Mr. Frere had put some 
money into a mine which appeared to be of 
extraordinary depth. Nothing came out of 
it, and nobody could get to the bottom of 
the thing. “ Perhaps it hasn’t any bottom 
to it,” said Philip, idly crushing the leaves 
of the walnut-tree under which he stood. 
“How sweet these leaves are! Anyhow he 
has dropped his money out of reach, and he 
is out of temper with me in consequence. 
He knows very well that I’m guiltless of 
silver-mining, but he must find fault with 
some one, so he says I ought to get to work. 
And it appears that what I call work he 
calls idling. Well, it is not very remunera- 
tive at present, and perhaps the old boy 
can’t manage to keep me at it. We had 
almost a quarrel—more shame for me, for 
he’s a good old fellow!—and then it was 
settled that I should come here for a bit, to 
these cousins of his, while he went to town 
—I suppose to try to look into this blessed 
mine a little. Qwe diable allait-il faire dans 
cette galére? So here am [ stranded. I’ve 
an elder brother in New Zealand who wants 
me to go out there. I suppose he thinks he 
should enjoy my society, or perhaps he fancies 
I should be ornamental, for I’m sure I 
shouldn’t be the least good to him. He'd be 
horribly disappointed if I did go out; he 
hasn’t seen me since I was ten or eleven, 
when I was always at his heels, worshipping 
him because he could smoke, and knew a lot 
of card tricks, and had a gun. He used to 
encourage me in all sorts of mischief, and it 
seems to me he was always turning me 
upside down. [ liked it immensely, you 
know, but how does it strike you as a basis 
for lifelong companionship? I have my 
doubts even as-to my brother, and I’m 
certain I should loathe the life. Well, then, 
I’ve got an uncle, I forget where he is, it’s 
out in America, I know—something be- 
ginning with a C. Couid it be Colorado, 
I wonder? I suppose he’d want me to help 
kill beetles. Why couldn’t my relations 
settle in some decent kind of place? An 
uncle in Italy, now, one might be glad of an 


uncle in Italy, but what can one do with one 
in Colorado or Chicago, or wherever it is?” 
Philip fairly groaned in his despair. “ Well, 
I shall be there or in New Zealand before 
the year is out—there’s no help for it!” 

A day or two later he had received a 
rather enigmatical letter from old Mr. Frere 
which brought his visit to a close. Mary 
remembered that morning, her hand had not 
forgotten his clasp, she could recall his good- 
bye, his backward glance, his lifted hat. Old 
Teddy Maclean smiled at his going as he had 
smiled at his coming, and Miss Mary Ann 
put on a dingier cap, and said she had never 
been so late finishing the spring cleaning, 
and they would wash the china in the 
drawing-room that very afternoon. Nothing 
more was said about their late visitor, till 
one morning old Teddy came down to break- 
fast chuckling over the discovery that Mr. 
Frere had made use of them to keep the 
young fellow out of the way while he went 
to London to get married. The losses 
through the silver mine had been exaggerated, 
they had served as a convenient pretext for 
urging Philip to betake himself to New 
Zealand or America. The new Mrs. Frere 
was a widow with a limited income—* been 
after Frere for years,” said Maclean. 

‘**He’s an old fool,” said Miss Mary Ann, 
peering into the teapot. 

“Well, Master Philip must turn out now,” 
said Teddy. “The happy pair won’t want 
him hanging about the place.” 

“And a good thing too! The folly of 
taking a lad like that to bring up! I told 
Robert Frere my opinion of it years ago. 
‘You should have left him to his own 
people,’ I said. ‘ Nobody but a born idiot 
would have saddled himself with the boy.’ 
He hadn’t a word to answer back ; he stood 
smiling and looking just as silly as he always 
did. But now I'll be bound he’s sorry 
enough he didn’t ask my advice before he 
took him in.” 

“Well, perhaps,” old Maclean replied. 
“ But after all the young fellow has been 
company for him, company, you know.” 

“Company! That’s all you think of— 
company! I’m not so fond of it, and if I do 
want company I like people who can pay 
their way. If not, they ought to make 
themselves useful—that’s my opinion—and 





be glad to do it. I’ve no patience with 
your Philip, dawdling round the place with 
a pipe and a paint box—” 
“It was a cigarette mostly,” said Teddy. 
“Well, that’s worse. More expensive, 
and people who can’t pay for what they 
want shouldn’t be expensive. He’ll have to 
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come to his senses now. Company, indeed ! 
I thought him very poor company. If 
you've done your breakfast, Mary, you might 
as well run up and get out those curtains 
ready for me to look over as soon as I’ve 
spoken to cook.” 

That was the last that Mary heard of 
Philip. She watched for his name, but it 
was never mentioned ; she made herself a 
willing slave to Miss Mary Ann in the hope 
of staying on in the old house where he 
might some day return, but it was all in 
vain. The old lady never kept a companion 
for more than half a year. She thought 
them moderately satisfactory for two months, 
she endured them for two more, and then 
quarrelled with them till they left. Poor 
Mary’s time came, she was driven out of the 
garden, and thenceforward there was no 
chance of further tidings, only a blackness 
and silence which seemed to grow a shade 
heavier when some one said that old Teddy 
was dead, and that his sister had gone home 
to Norfolk. 

Yet it seemed to Mary that the hardest 
time to bear had been the few weeks between 
the day when she found herself mistress of 
what to her was considerable wealth, and the 
day when the purchase of the house and 
garden was completed. She had been forced 
to hide her feelings, Philip had never said or 
done anything which would entitle her to 
avow them. With a woman’s submission to 
the laws of propriety she had smiled, and 
appeared indifferent, and acquiesced in the 
lawyer’s delays, though all the while her 
heart was throbbing in terror lest some one 
else should arrive upon the scene determined 
to buy the property. She could not sleep at 
night ; she nearly fell ill from sheer anxiety. 
Why—why did Mr. Eddington make such a 
fuss about title and price, when every 
moment was a hideous risk? She sat look- 
ing at him while he explained the progress 
of the negotiations, but she could have 
danced with impatience and agony on the 
floor of his office. Some one else would step 
in and get the place—some man who could 
manage for himself—and she would be 
homeless all her life! “Yes, I see,” she 
said meekly, “of course you understand 
these matters and I don’t. It isn’t settled 
yet, then? No, of course not. Oh, I see, 
I’m sure it is quite right ;”’ and she smiled 
and looked down, and clenched a little 
hidden hand, as if she would have driven 
her nails into the flesh. “Oh, you idiot—you 
idiot ! Why don’t you pay and have done 
with it?” 

And Eddington—poor soul—thought she 


was extremely well-satisfied with his manage- 
ment of affairs, as indeed he was himself. 
He made a capital bargain for her. Old 
Brydon was content with his factory as it 
was, and young Thomas Brydon, who might 
perhaps have influenced him, was away 
somewhere in the north. The owner was 
anxious to sell, and nobody wanted the old 
house and garden except Miss Wynne. 
Luckily for her, nobody knew how much she 
wanted them, and Eddington, by his delays 
and his coolness, effected a considerable 
abatement in the price demanded. 

Since a change of name had been the 
condition attached to her legacy, the garden 
seemed to Mary the one link between the 
present andthe past. Mary Medland existed 
no longer, but Philip could find his way, if 
he would, to the bench under the acacia, 
where the milk-white blossoms dropped on 
the shaven lawn. There, recovering from 
her terrible anxiety, she waited for him. 
Through every change of season, through 
every hour of the day, the old house was 
ready for his return. The world widened as 
she thought of him. Had he gone to New 
Zealand? to America? Was there not even 
a continent of which she might think cer- 
tainly that it held Philip? 

Rivers and mountains seemed to conspire 
against that innocent love. Desolate leagues 
of forest and plain, desolate leagues of 
heaving sea, haunted her imagination with 
maddening persistency as she lay awake in 
her bed. How was she ever to find him 
again—how was she even to think of him in 
those immense spaces? They were terrible 
from their loneliness, but there were times 
when she was heartsick with an oppressive 
consciousness of the swarming atoms of 
human life roaming aimlessly over the vast 
globe, as sparks quicken, and run, and die in 
tinder. So many hundreds, and thousands, 
and millions, and tens of millions of men, 
and among them—Philip. So many kindling 
and fading sparks, and among them the one 
wandering point of light which held all 
possibilities of brightness and warmth for 
her. On stormy nights the beating of the 
rain on her window pane told her with 
dreary iteration of the cold inhospitality of 
the heavens. The vagrant winds rushed by 
with wild half human cries, as if they had 
caught the prayers and messages of countless 
parted souls, and were blending and rending 
them in cruel sport, and sweeping them away 
into the outer darkness of forgetfulness. 
And when morning came, after one of these 
troubled nights, the very sun was apt to 
show a mocking glance, as if he knew but 
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would not tell, whether day after day he 
looked on Philip, or on Philip’s grave. 

Philip’s grave! Mary was young enough 
to turn to that sad thought, and dwell upon 
it with passionate despair, but too young to 
really believe in its possibility. Philip must 
come back, would come back, and would find 
her waiting. She read the books he had 
recommended, she tended the flowers he had 
noticed, she lived patiently within her walled 
garden. One day, it was a Tuesday and a 
working day, she noticed that the great 
pulses of the factory were still, and some one 
said that it was.on account of Mr. Brydon’s 
funeral. She remembered Mr. Brydon, a 
little shuffling, blinking, grey-haired man, 
who sat not far from her at church. Dead! 
She sauntered idly to and fro, looking up at 
the wall, blank and blind behind a tracery of 
leafless boughs. She was interested in 
death, but not in Mr. Brydon. 

It was one of those days in February 
which are an earnest of spring, like the 
passing glimpse of a face beloved, quickening 
memory and hope. The borders were dotted 
with clusters of snowdrops, the ground was 
broken here and there where strong green 
leaves of daffodils were pushing upward, the 
winter violets had a purple bloom upon 
them, and in a sunny corner a mezereum held 
out its leafless flowering twigs. Mary paced 
the gravel path, drawing deep breaths of the 
soft air, and feeling the life of spring in her 
veins. It seemed to her afterwards that it 
was the last peaceful day she was ever to 
have there. 

That one day the looms were still; and 
Thomas Brydon, in his suit of newest black, 
with crape on his hat, sat in the mourning- 
coach, stood by the grave’s edge, with the 
slow clanging of the bell in his ears, and 
did the melancholy honours of a well-spread 
table at his suburban house. His insignifi- 
cance and pallor were shadowed by the 
funeral blackness ; he spoke little, but went 
through his duties with the utmost decorum, 
carving for his guests, taking wine with his 
uncle’s old friends, and listening to their 
anecdotes of the dead man. The company 
dispersed, unanimous on two points, that the 
sherry was good—old Brydon’s sherry always 
was—and that the young fellow wasn’t 
going to set the Thames on fire. 

But the next morning he was at the factory 
in a shabby coat, with his hands thrust 
deeply into his pockets, glancing here and 
there with brilliant eyes, and showing an 
unexpected familiarity with every detail of 
the business. Before the day was out he 
appeared in Eddington’s office, inquiring 


whether Miss Wynne would be willing to 
sell her house and garden. He was prepared 
to offer her a liberal price. 

Eddington communicated with his client, 
and wrote a negative answer. Miss Wynne 
did not wish to part with her property. 

Brydon apparently acquiesced, but he 
began to make a stir in the town about the 
disgraceful condition of Garden Lane, and 
three courts that led out of it. Some six 
or seven cottages were his own property. 
These were by no means the worst, take 
them altogether they were perhaps the best, 
and yet, as he honestly owned, they were 
bad enough. He wrote a letter to the local 
paper, pointing out the hideous overcrowding 
which was a shame to a civilised place. 
Miss Wynne read the letter, heard some of 
the talk that ensued, and felt her brick wall 
no better than the flimsiest veil between 
herself and the appalling indecency of the 
lane. She seemed to see through it, and felt 
sick with horror in the shadow of her cedars. 
Even when she lay down at night in the 
cool purity of her wide dim room, where 
rustling leaf-sprays garlanded her windows, 
she could not sleep for thinking of those 
foul little dens to which fathers and brothers 
came stumbling from the public houses. A 
breath of uncleanness tainted her very 
dreams. 

And she could do nothing—she had not 
an inch of property beyond her garden wall. 
If only some one else would do something, 
and let her subscribe ! 

Brydon reappeared in Mr. Eddington’s 
office. They had met pretty often in the 
interval, and the young man was more con- 
versational. He spoke of the interest which 
had been excited by his letter to the Brent- 
hill Guardian. “ But it’s very little good,” 
he said. “Plenty of talk, but something 
must be done.” 

“ Something ought to be done,” Eddington 
admitted. 

The mill-owner got up and stood on the 
rug. “ Do you know what I’ve come for?” 
he said, looking down. 

“Well, I can guess,’ Mr. Eddington 
replied, 

“T must have that garden. I want to 
build some decent houses. I can’t take ‘No’ 
for an answer.” 

The other smiled doubtfully. 

“Look here!” Brydon exclaimed, sitting 
down on a corner of the office-table. “I’m 
going to tell you exactly how the matter 
stands.” 

He did so at length, and yet with an 
amazing directness and simplicity. When 
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he had explained his position he named the 
precise sum he offered for the garden. “ It 
is more than it is worth, but I am prepared to 
give it, under the circumstances. Infernally 
unlucky for me that Miss Wynne has got 
hold of it—pity the people who left her the 
money didn’t live a little longer! But that 
can’t be helped, and I must just give a fancy 
price since I can’t buy it at a fair one. 
Beyond this I can’t go—you must see that 
for yourself.” ; 

“T see,” said the other, and to himself he 
added, “I should think you couldn’t!” The 
young man’s frankness and liberality startled 
him. 

“Then you will speak to Miss Wynne 
about it?” 

“ Certainly—certainly.” 

Thomas Brydon looked straight at him. 
After a moment’s silence, “Shall you advise 
her to accept it?” he said. 

“Yes. Yes, I shall advise her to accept 
it.” 

“That's all right then.” And the young 
fellow got off the corner of the table, and 
looked about for his hat. 

“T’m not so sure,” said Eddington, but 
the discouraging words were accompanied by 
an encouraging smile. For Mr. Eddington 
was tolerably sure. Miss Wynne had always 
behaved as if she considered him an oracle. 
“She’s a sensible young woman,” he said to 
himself, as he went off to tell her of Thomas 
Brydon’s offer, and to explain to her, in his 
best paternal manner, that she had better 
say “ Yes.” 

But the foolish young woman said “ No.’ 
She did not want any offers—did not want 
to part with her house. She was very much 
distressed, but she said more than once that 
it was impossible—impossible. Would he 
please tell Mr. Brydon? She hoped there was 
some other piece of ground which would do 
as well for the cottages he wanted to build. 

“He doesn’t think there is—luckily,” 
said the lawyer. 

Brydon was indignant, incredulous, be- 
wildered. In the first shock of his dis- 
appointment he took the whole town into 
his confidence, almost as completely as he 
had taken Mr. Eddington, and without 
meaning any harm he set everybody talking 
about Mary Wynne. The unlucky girl felt 
as if she were living under a microscope. 
She did not blame Brydon for his thought- 
lessness. It did not even occur to her sweet 
submissive soul that he might have screened 
her had he tried ; she accepted this uncomfort- 
able publicity as the natural result of her 
own obstinacy, and lived resignedly in a 


, 


Babel of argument. 


Some people thought 
she was right. 


Most people were sure she 
was wrong. Everybody knew better than 
she did. The vicar, and a good many ladies 
of his congregation, felt that a young woman 
ought to take advice, and ought not to stand 
in the way of a public improvement, and an 
increase of fortune evidently intended by 
Providence. Young Haldane and one or 
two more rejoiced in the rebuff to Brydon’s 
over-confidence. Other young fellows thought 
Mary a fool for not taking advantage of the 
mill-owner’s hobby. One and all had some- 
thing to say about it. 

Mary herself minded nothing, not even 
the good advice, so much as the humorous 
commendation of some elderly gentlemen, 
who professed to find her an amazingly clever 
woman of business. They would ask her, 
with intense appreciation of their own wit, 
to suggest investments for their superfluous 


cash. “ Miss Wynne knows a good thing 
when she sees it,” they would say, “ but 


there’s no getting anything out of her, she’s 
so uncommon close.” “Quite right too,” 
another would chime in ; “ she wouldn’t have 
done so well for herself if she’d chattered 
to you. She knew better, didn’t you, Miss 
Wynne?” And one perhaps would add, in 
more serious kindliness, “Never you mind 
them, my dear, you can’t do better than 
stick to Eddington. He knows what he’s 
about—he’ll get you a good price. You are 
quite right not to be in a hurry. Ladies so 
often are, and it’s a great mistake.” 

Mary was glad when Mr. Eddington pro- 
posed to bring Brydon to her little tennis- 


party. It was like coming face to face with 
the enemy after a series of rumours and 


alarms. If only she could muster up courage 
to tell him plainly that his persistent offers 
were useless, that she never could accept 
them! If only she could say this once for 
all, and then bar the door against him, and 
against the thought of Garden Lane! 

Well, he had been and he had gone, and 
what had come of it? Nothing but a 
promise that she should not be molested for 
the remainder of the year, a promise which 
was only a continual silent proffer of his 
terms, from which she could not escape for a 
moment, look which way she would. Nothing 
else, unless it were a keener sense of the 
shame, and squalor, and obscure misery that 
surrounded her. It seemed to her that night 
that she was actually hemmed in by a rising 
tide of hate and nameless sin, that it was 
seething and swelling in the lanes about her 
house, that it was only by a strenuous effort 
of her will that she maintained the barriers 
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which guarded her, as if she were thrusting 
with her weak woman’s hands against a 
yielding door, and fearing to see evil faces 
rising above the wall. She drew back from 
the window, scared by the freaks of her 
overwrought imagination. If Philip would 
but come quickly, quickly, to relieve her 
of her guardianship ! 


v. 
OF DRAINAGE. 


EDDINGTON received the notice of the 
compact between Brydon and Miss Wynne 
with good-humoured contempt. “It's not 
to be mentioned to her again,” said the 
young man, with the authoritative manner 
which he usually reserved for the factory. 
** Not a word more about it.” 

The lawyer laughed. “As you please,” 
he said, ‘‘ but you would do better to talk it 
over.” 

“Talk it over!” cried Brydon. ‘ Haven't 
we talked it over?” 

“Yes. Take my advice and do it again.” 

“What’s the use? We've talked it to 
death. I’ve no more to say, and she’s sick 
of the whole concern.” 

“So much the better for you,’ Eddington 
replied astutely. “You are throwing away 
your best chance.” 

Brydon considered the question from this 
point of view. “J don’t think so,” he said 
slowly. “And if I am I can’t help it. I 
can’t set to work to worry a Woman out of 
her determination. Let her be.” 

“Well,” said Eddington, “ you think you 
know best, so there’s no more to be said.” 

“That's it, exactly,” Brydon agreed, and 
nodded a farewell. 

Perhaps all the town was sick of the 
subject too. It was curious to note how 
utterly it was dropped as the summer went 
on, as if it had been finally settled at the 
tennis-party that the mill-owner was worsted. 
Miss Wynne could go where she pleased and 
hardly hear a remark. Even Eddington’s 
enforced silence became natural, so soon did 
he cease to trouble himself about the business. 
It was a failure, and he put it aside, having 
other things to think of. 

Brydon talked no more about cottages. 
He took his rents for such of the unwhole- 
some tenements as belonged to him, and 
went backwards and forwards through 
Garden Lane with an indifference which 


appeared to be complete. Once, about three 
weeks after the tennis-party, he saw Miss 
Wynne, who had just stepped out of her 
garden, a little in advance of him. She 
had a nosegay in her hand, and was herself 
a delicate and flower-like presence in the 
unsavoury little thoroughfare. Brydon 
slackened his pace, but she looked back, 
recognised him, bowed, blushed, and then, as 
if moved by a sudden impulse gave the 
flowers to an old woman standing near, and 
fled. 

The mill-owner came lounging up, nodded 
to old Mrs. Humphreys, and stopped short. 
Mrs. Humphreys was examining her acquisi- 
tion rather doubtfully, clutching the stems 
in one unclean hand, while with the other 
she hitched her cap on one side and scratched 
her head. She was not an agreeable old 
lady to look at, dirt seemed to be not an 
accident but an essential part of her, and the 
black net cap was in the last stage of dis- 
colouration and decay. If it had fallen off, 
it is questionable whether, even in Garden 
Lane, anybody but Mrs. Humphreys would 
have cared to pick it up. It would have 
found its right place in the gutter, but at 
present it was exalted on Mrs. Humphreys’s 
head, and looked decidedly drunk. 

Brydon considered the- old woman’s dingy 
wrinkles, the red-rimmed eyes, the streaks 
of grey hair on her forehead, the half- 
fastened gown, and the pale sweet petals of 
the roses. ‘“ You’ve got some pretty flowers 
there,” he said. 

“Pretty enough,” Mrs. Humphreys re- 
plied. “She give ’em me,” nodding in the 
direction of Mary Wynne’s flight. ‘“ They’re 
well enough for gentlefolks.” 

“Well, they’re sweet for all of us, aren’t 
they?” 

“T dare say.” She thrust her nose among 
the .tea-scented blossoms. “They’re well 
enough, but give me a bit of old man— 
that’s what I like; or a bunch of walls.” 
Brydon wondered whether there was any 
touch of sentiment in these preferences. 
Could it be possible that Mrs. Humphreys 
long ago had put bits of southern-wood in 
her prayer-book, or in the buttonhole of a 
Sunday swain? It might be, but he found 
the idea hideous. 

There was another disparaging sniff at 
the roses. “She might have give me a 
copper or two—just a copper or two to get a 
little tea 2 





“Gin,” Brydon corrected. 

Apparently the old lady did not catch the 
word. She paused, looking at him, but he 
did not repeat it. “Lor!” she went on, 
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“tea’s a wonderful comfort, but flowers ain’t 
no good. I can’t go sellin’ ’em, like those 
brazen-faced little hussies who run about the 
streets with ’em, not near as good as these, 
and won't take an answer. God bless you 
for a kind gentleman, sir, you've a feelin’ 
‘art, you ’ave, and the Lord grant you may 
never know what it is to want a shillin’!” 

Brydon scowled as he took the roses. “A 
pore woman’s blessin’ “Il never hurt you,” 
Mrs. Humphreys called after him as he 
walked away looking at his prize. He had 
hated to see the delicate freshly-blown things 
in foul hands, but he had come too late, they 
were degraded, they sickened him, they smelt 
of Mrs. Humphreys. And after all, Miss 
Wynne had meant to leave them in Garden 
Lane. “Here! take them!” he said, and 
flung them to some of the dirty little 
children who were screaming at each other 
in the gutter. 

He never attempted to see or speak to 
Miss Wynne, choosing to consider the merest 
greeting from him as part of the molestation 
which he had promised should cease. But 
on Sundays, after duly looking into the 
crown of his hat, his first glance was always 
towards her pew, a swift, penetrating, furtive 
glance. When it was withdrawn he felt 
that her eyes were upon him, and he tingled 
with the knowledge. Was it with a sense 
of battle? It might be, for it was strange 
how intense the consciousness of the silent 
question between them had become. Now 
that it was pent in their two hearts they 
seemed to be drawn together by the very 
obstinacy of their antagonism, like men 
who clutch each other in a death struggle. 
Sunday after Sunday she studied Brydon’s 
resolute air .of indifference, and felt the 
purpose that Iny below. Sunday after Sun- 
day he noted a difference in her. Presently 
people began to say that Miss Wynne was 
not looking well, perhaps she wanted a 


change. Her face was smaller and whiter, 
the sweet mouth a little tremulous. To 


Brydon it seemed that she was failing in 
some mysterious way, and yet not yielding, 
as if some third person had come into their 
duel and upheld her weakness. Brydon 
grew fierce in his determination to overcome 
this invisible opponent. He, as it were, 
divined Philip, and measured himself against 
him, thrusting the woman aside. She mean- 
while was haunted day and night by spectres 
from Garden Lane, till she fancied that all 
the air was poisoned by the breath of their 
foul sties. 

It was September and the days were 
shortening, and the hint of coming changes 
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was on the heavily-leaved trees. Brydon 
waylaid Eddington one day, shook hands 
abstractedly, and in the middle of common- 
places about the weather put a point-blank 
question: “Isn’t Miss Wynne going to the 
seaside or somewhere this autumn ?”’ 

“Really,” said the lawyer, “I haven't 
the least idea.” 

“Well, I wish she would—in fact I wish 
you'd speak to her about it.” 

Eddington arched his brows, and looked 
at his neat nails. “My good fellow,” he 
said, “Miss Wynne is of age. lm her 
lawyer, but I'm not her guardian. Her 
arrangements are no business of mine, and I 
was under the impression that they were no 
business of yours.” 

“ Well—they are. Look here, some of 
the drains in the lane must be opened ; it 
ought to have been done before, but they’ve 
been waiting as long as possible on account 
of the heat. It seems, however, that matters 
have come to a crisis, and they'll begin on 
Wednesday.” 

“Thanks for the hint. Ill give your 
delightful property a wide berth.” 

“ You'd better,” grinned Brydon. “It 
might be sweeter than it is at the best of 
times, when we let sleeping smells lie, but 
when we stir’em up———! Well, you'll just 
mention the matter to Miss Wynne ; she’d 
better go away for a few days. Don’t want 
to give her a fever, you know.” 

“T’'ll speak to her—yes. What's to-day 

Saturday? Yes, I'll look in this evening.” 

Miss Wynne was grateful, but she took 
the warning pensively. “Is Mr. Brydon 
going away ?”’ she inquired. 

“He—oh no! He'll be sure to be about.” 

“ Ah, yes, I suppose so. And what will 
become of the poor people in the cottages !” 

“Oh, well, you know, I don’t fancy 
they'll think much about it. A little worse 
than usual, that’s all they'll notice—accus- 
tomed to it, you see. And I’m afraid they 
can’t all arrange to go out visiting. But it 
won't be for long.” 

“T see. Thank you so much for coming 
to tell me, Mr. Eddington.” Then, with 
innocent artfulness, Miss Wynne slid into 
the discussion of some local topic peculiarly 
interesting to the lawyer, and dismissed him 
without any definite answer. He did not 
notice this, and even if he had, he would 
hardly have pressed for one; she was duly 
warned, and of course would take all necessary 
precautions. But when he reached his own 
gate he was aware of a red spark wandering 
to and fro in the mild September dusk ; 
Brydon was smoking his evening cigar in 
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the shadow of his friend’s laburnums and 
limes, and impatiently awaiting his return. 

“Is it all right?” he demanded. “Did 
you see her?” 

“ Yes, | saw her—yes, of course it’s all 
right. I told her it mightn’t be very 
pleasant in her garden for the next ten 
days or so, nor very healthy, and she’d 
better go away for a little change.” 

“Yes! And she said she would?” 

“Oh, of course she will. I say, Brydon, 
did you hear about the squabble there was 
at the Mechanics’ Institute to-day? Dis- 
graceful, isn’t it? I wish we had you on 
the committee -” 

“No, but did she say she would go?” 

His companion stared at the dimly seen 
face and paused, bewildered. “Say it? I 
don’t know that she said it in so many words.” 

“ What did she say?” 

Eddington, yielding to the other’s absurd 
persistence, threw a backward light over his 
memory of the interview. “ Asked if you 
were going away too—and what would be 
done with all the peeple in the lane—and 
then, what did we taik of ae 

Brydon interrupted him. She won’t go.” 

“Oh yes, surely she will, Why on earth 
not?” 

“T tell you she won't,” the young man 
repeated. “ Because she knows we want her 
to, very likely ;’* and he murmured “ ‘ Quite 
contrary,’ ” with a harsh little laugh. 

“Very well,” said Eddington cheerfully. 
“She knows all about it now. Let her stay 
at home if she won’t go.” 

“You haven’t half done it; you should 
have told her she must.” 

“ And have her laugh in my face! No, 
thank you, I’ve had enough of this business. 
I’ve known a good many obstinate and iin- 
practicable young people—a good many—” 
Eddington smiled reflectively, “but you and 
Miss Wynne beat all. Very likely she 
won't go—I dare say you are right. You 
neither of you know what is good for you, 
or, if you do, you act as if you didn’t. Miss 
Wynne won't listen to advice, and you wil! 
advise her and won't speak to her. Very 
good, only find another messenger.” 

Brydon threw the end of his cigar away. 
“As you please,” he said, after a pause, in a 
hesitating voice. “I suppose I can’t do any 
more, I don’t see that I can. It was only 
because I heard somebody say Miss Wynne 
wasn't looking well—thought she wanted 
change. Well, you know, anybody like that 
—a little below par, you know—might be 
just ready to take typhoid fever, don’t vou 
think? I don’t fancy the drains will hurt 











me, I shall go home to sleep, too—and [| 
don’t think they'll hurt old Mrs. Humphreys, 
She may find out there’s an extra smell, and 
she'll think the whole business very un. 
necessary. So will they all, and they'll all 
go round the corner to the ‘Hand and 
Flower’ rather more than usual. But I 
thought there was just a possibility that 
Miss Wynne He stopped short and 
made no attempt to finish the sentence, 
though there was a brief silence. 

“ Confound you!” said Eddington. “ Well, 
this once more, then. I'll write Miss Wynne 
a line.” 

An astounding idea had just crossed his 
mind. Was it possible that. Brydon took an 
interest in Mary Wynne apart from her 
possession of the coveted plot of ground! 
Something in his voice suggested it, and yet, 
could it be? It might smooth all difficulties 
if it were so, but Eddington almost laughed 
aloud at the idea of a courtship carried on 
by means of the Garden Lane drains and 
the family lawyer. Surely true love never 
ran so strange a course before! “ Yes, I'll 
write a line,” he repeated. 

It was a neat little note in his legal hand. 
After due apologies for troubling her a 
second time he ventured to urge her not to 
expose herself to any danger. “Iam much 
older than you,” he wrote, “and I hope the 
fact may be my excuse for offering my 
advice. It would be kind of you if you 
would console me for having lived all these 
additional years by pretending to believe 
that they have gifted me with a little wisdom, 





as well as rheumatism and other troubles. ' 


I am not disposed to exaggerate the risk you 
would run by staying at home for the next 
few days. I think, myself, that though real 
it would be small, but, however small it may 
be, it is certainly useless, and Mr. Brydon— 
who perhaps fancies himself somewhat respon- 
sible—is very uneasy about it. Pray give 
us the satisfaction of feeling that you are 
out of harm’s way. 

“T believe I once heard you talk of Salt- 
haven. I have a cousin staying there now 
who. thinks it a charming place, bracing and 
very healthy. If you cared to go there, and 
she could be of any service in securing rooms, 
or making any arrangements, I know she 
would be delighted.” 

Eddington sent his letter by a messenger 
early on Sunday morning, and Miss Wynne 
read it and re-read it as she sat at breakfast. 
The appeal distressed her. It made a refusal 
to leave Brenthill seem like an act of wilful 
folly, and yet she was conscious of a strong 
reluctance to yield. She had a feeling, 
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foolish but very feminine, that if by her 
determination to keep the garden she doomed 
the inhabitants of the lane to continue in 
their filth and squalor, she ought at least to 
share their perils. If any one were to take 
typhoid fever Miss Wynne felt it a point of 
honour to sicken with it too, if possible. 
September that year happened to be sultry, 
heavy-aired, and rainless, and the suggestion 
of Salthaven breezes, blowing over the crisp 
waves, and the wide, wet sands, came with 
inviting freshness to her thoughts. But 
there could be no sea-air for Mrs. Humphreys 
and the rest. 

For a more personal reason Miss Wynne 
was loth to go. It seemed to her that if 
once she suffered herself to be thrust out of 
her fortress she might never return to it. 
It was a fancy, no doubt, but she was 
languid and over-wrought and her brain was 
ripe for fancies. Or Philip would come 
while she was away and not find her—would 
be shut out of his garden! No, she would 
not go. 

She went to church with a dreary sense 
of weakness upon her, but she plucked up 
courage enough to meet Brydon’s eyes de 
fiantly, after which interchange of glances 
both he and she were preternaturally intent 
upon their books, and unconscious of each 
other. But when the service was over, and the 
congregation rustled slowly down the aisles, 
Miss Wynne, though she gazed straight 
before her, with partially lowered eyelids, 
felt that Brydon was at her elbow, moving 
with her step by step in the crowd. As 
they passed out of the porch into the open 
air and sunshine he spoke. 

“How d’ye do, Miss Wynne? Fine day, 
isn’t it?” 

“Oh, how d’ye do? Yes, very fine, but I 
thought early this morning it looked as if 
we might be going to have some rain.”’ 

“T shouldn’t be sorry,” said Brydon, 
“though I suppose the holiday-makers 
wouldn’t care for it. Going anywhere this 
autumn?” 

“ N—no, I think not,” Miss Wynne re- 
plied, putting up her sunshade, but she 
must have looked at him out of the corner 
of her eye, for she was aware that his cool 
indifference suddenly broke up like ice in 
spring. The reflection of the red-lined 
parasol glowed on her delicate skin. 

“Not” he said. “ How’s that?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I like home best. 
It isn’t as if one lived in London, you know ; 
I don’t feel as if I wanted any change.” 

“That’s nonsense. You know you ought 
to go. ‘ 


She inspected the carved handle of her 
parasol, and the slim light-coloured kid 
fingers which clasped it, but said nothing. 

“You know you ought,” he reiterated. 

She still was silent, pressing her lips 
together. 

“ And, upon my honour,’ Brydon con- 
tinued in a low voice, “I believe you won't 
go because I have urgedit! The other 
time, when you said you had a good reason 
for refusing me—about the garden, you 
know—lI didn’t doubt you. I am sure you 
have. But what reason have you now! 
None. I have asked it—that is all—and 
you will not do it because I have asked it?” 

She turned her face towards him in the 
red shadow of her slanted parasol. “ Yes,” 
she said, “ you are right.” He had meant 
what he said, and yet this strange avowal 
startled him to speechlessness, though a 
curious wave of expression passed over the 
clearness of his grey eyes. 

“TI dare not do it,’ she said after a 
moment. “Do not ask me again.” 

“ Why dare not?” 

“If once I yield,” she hesitated, “I feel 
that it will be the beginning of the end.” 

“T don’t see why. Things will be just 
the same when you come back. Do you 
expect to find me throwing up earthworks 
all over your lawn ?” 

She smiled faintly. 

“Very well,” said Brydon, still in the 
same low voice. “ You must go, so tell me 
what you want me to say or do. What will 
satisfy you?” 

His lips, his eyes were on a level with 
hers, and their speech had a_ singular 
directness. ‘ No—no,” she whispered, draw- 
ing back a step. “ You need not say any- 
thing. I will go.” 

“ Ah, here is Eddington,” murmured the 
young man. 

Mr. Eddington was the vicar’s church- 
warden. He stepped out of the porch, 
carrying a miraculously thin umbrella, and 
having an indescribable air of Sunday about 
him. He shook hands with Miss Wynne. 
“T hope you had my note?” 

She had regained enough of her gentle 
calm to answer with a smile. “Thank you 
so much. I think I will go to Salthaven ; I 
was just saying so to Mr. Brydon.” 

“There!” said the old gentleman, “I 
knew you would. But this stupid fellow 
had taken it into his head you wouldn't.” 

“You know Miss Wynne better, you see,” 
Brydon replied. 

“Yes. But upon my word, Miss Wynne, 
I was obliged to trouble you a second time, 
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for he was getting desperate. I don’t know 
what he might not have done between this 
and Wednesday. We might have had him 
setting the place on fire—burning you out of 
house and home, and rescuing you in the 
dead of night, just to get rid of you—eh, 
Brydon ?”’ 

“Tm glad you rescued me from that,” 
said Mary. ‘“ Your note was better.” 

Brydon coloured, looking angrily at the 
smiling churchwarden. “I'll say good-bye,” 
he exclaimed with some abruptness, and 
took his leave accordingly. 

“He doesn’t like being laughed at,” said 
Eddington glancing after him. “ But upon 
my word it was almost true—he was so 
determined you should go, and yet so per- 
suaded you wouldn’t. I can’t think what 
made him take such a notion into his head ; 
I told him he was wrong. But he’s 
amazingly obstinate. Now can my cousin 
do anything for you at Salthaven ?”’ 

Mary Wynne was never quite sure what 
she had authorised Miss Eddington to do on 
her behalf. She agreed to everything the 
lawyer proposed, and she perfectly remem- 
bered that he talked about the Salthaven 
hotel, and said either that it was extremely 
bad or extremely good. Apparently she 
was listening to him as she stood at the pave- 


ment’s edge, in her light summer dress, a 
slight, dainty figure with the sunny rose 
colour lighting her pale cheeks, but in reality 
she was absorbed in a curiously intense per- 
ception of the idea which Eddington had 
laughingly suggested a few moments earlier, 
The blue sky, the birds flying overhead, 
the church porch, the stones on which she 
stood, the stream of well-dressed people, 
even the neat elderly gentleman who faced 
her, were less real to her than the vision 
and sound of a moonless night, gusty and 
black, a sudden bewildering terror, an uproar 
of horror in the labyrinth of lanes, a 
crackling sound, a gathering clamour, a 
burst of roaring flame, and then through 
the murky heat and crashing noise, Brydon’s 
face, Brydon’s eyes, Brydon’s outstretched 
hands. She shivered helplessly as_ she 
stood, looking up at Mr. Eddington, but 
seeing all her dream of Philip, all her happy 
garden fancies, drifting away across a broad 
glare of fire in heavy clouds of smoke. The 
fancy was absurd of course, and yet there 
was something in it which grasped and held 
her as if it were true. “I’m sure that will 
be very nice,” she said with a sweet smile. 
“T shall be so much obliged to Miss 
Eddington.”” But when she went home she 
looked musingly at the old house. 


(To be continued.) 
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